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All the Facts— 


No Opinion 
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Terminal System 
Of Railroads in 
Kast Is Proposed 


Delaware and Hudson Com- 
pany Applies for Authority 
To Organize System of 
13,553 Miles. 


Acquisition Asked 
Of Sixteen Roads 


Comprehensive Plan Contem- 
plates Grouping of Railways : 
Having Total Investment 
Of $2,629,000,000. 


An application for authority to form a 
comprehensive terminal railroad system 
for the entire North Atlantic se board, 
comprising 13,553 miles of line, having 
a total investment of $2,629,391,328, was 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on Sept. 17 by the Delaware & 
Hudson Company. ; 

The application asks for authority to 
acquire control by lease or by stock own- 
ership or otherwise of the following 
companies: 3 

Bangor & Aroostook Railroad; Boston 
& Maine Railroad; Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna Railroad “Corporation; Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway; Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey; Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad; Le- 
high & Hudson River Railway; Lehigh 
& New England Railroad; Maine Central 
Railroad; New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad; New York, Ontario 
& Western Railway; Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia’ Railway; Reading Company; 
Rutland Railroad; Virginian Railway, 
and Western Maryland Railway. 

Details Outlined. 

“The proposed system would have, ex- 
elusive of trackage rights hereafter to 
be acquired and new construction, if any, 
13,553.35 miles of line,” the ,application 
states, “The aggregate investment in 
property devoted to the public service, 
as measured, on Dec. 31, 1928, by cost of 











. road and equipment, cost of material and 


: 


supplies, on hand and cash working capi- 
tal, was $2,629,391,328; the gross operat- 
ing revenue of the catendar -year 1928 
amounted to $605,101,332; “and the net 
railway operating income of the year was 
$121,527,178, giving a rate of return of 
4.62 per cent. Under coordipated man- 
agement. and operation these properties 
would constitute a balanced and well ad- 
justed system strong enough to compete 
on equal terms with any existing system 
or extension thereof or with any other 
new system than can be created under 
section 5 of the act. * * * 

“The proposed system is System 7A 
of this Commission’s tentative plan for 
the consolidation of the railroads of the 
United States into a limited number of 
systems, including everything there in- 
cluded except Pittsburgh & Shawmut 
and Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern, 
both of which were also assigned to 
System 4, Erie, of the tentative plan 
and Ulster & Delaware, the last named 
having subsequently been assigned to 
New York Central, and plus Central of 
New Jersey; Reading; Buffalo & Sus- 
quehanna; Rutland; Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia; Virginian; and Western Mary- 
land. By the tentative plan Rutland and 
Western Maryland were assigned to Sys- 
tem 1, New York Central; Central of 
New Jersey and Reading were assigned 
to System 3, Baltimore & Ohio; Pitts- 
- burgh & West Virginia was assigned to 
System 5, Nickel Plate-Lehigh Valley, 
and Virginian was assigned to System 8, 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Coal Fields Included. 

“The purpose of the addition of the 
railroads south of those assigned to Sys- 
tem 7A is to make the proposed system 
a genuine and comprehensive terminal 
system for the entire North Atlantic 
seaboard and to extend it to coal fields 
adequate (a) to supply the people and 
industries of the terminal cities with 
fuel, and (b) to provide an ample and 
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Philippine Trade 


Increased in Year 





































War Department Reports 


$45,000,000. Gain. 


HE total of $315,446,256 in for- 

eign trade of the Philippine 
Islands for the year ended June 30, 
1929, represents an increase over 
the previous year of $45.000,000, it 
was stated Sept. 17 by the Depart- 
ment of War. Imports amounted 
to $146,326,859 and exports to 
$169,119,397, the statement adds. 


The full text of the statement 
follows: 

Imports amounted to $146,326,- 
859 and exports to $169,119,397. 
The increase in imports amounted 
to approximately $20,000,000 over 
the previous year and exports to 
approximately $24,000,000, 

While the total foreign trade 
shows an increase, the prices ob- 
tained for. leading commodities. 
such as sugar, copra, coconut oil, 

‘ cigars and Manila hemp, were 
lower during the year. 

Sugar shipments, which amounted 
to just under a third of the total 
export trade of the Islands, reached 
a total of $50,214,099 which was a 
slight.increase over the value of 
last year’s shipments. 

Approximately 58 per cent of the 
import’ and.» more than _three- 
fourths of the export trade was 
. with the United States. 
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Soviet Government 
Saves Newsprint 


Newspaper Size Restricted 
By State Decree 


N ORDER to effect economy in 

the consumption of newsprint 
paper several orders have been pro- 
mulgated by the People’s Commis- 
sariat of Foreign and Domestic 
Trade of the Wnion of Socialistic 
Soviet Republics, according to the 
paper division, Depariment of 
Commerce. The full text of the De- 
partment’s statement follows: 

Newspaper establishments are to 
adhere strictly to prescribed sizes 
of pages and to make their plans 
in strict conformity to the monthly 
weight allotments allowed them by 
the committee on press matters. 
Newsprint paper is not to be used 
for other purposes; margins must 
be as narrow as possible, headlines 
must be set in smaller type, the 
size of cartoons and other illustra- 
tions must be reduced, less space 
must be used for slogans and ad- 
vertisements, and smaller type 
must adopted. : 

In addition steps must be taken to 


Inquiry Into Wreck 
Of Airplane Asked 


By Senator Bratton 


Supervision of Air Travel by 
The Interstate Commerce 
Commission Is 


Suggested. 


Senator Bratton (Dem.), of New Mex- 


ico, Sept. 17 introduced in the Senate a | 


resolution (S. Res. 119) calling for @n 
investigation by the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee of “all facts relat- 
ing to the wreck of the airplane ‘City 
of San Francisco’ near Mt. Taylor, 
Sept. 3, 1929,” and of the wrecks of all 
other airplanes engaged in interstate 
commerce in which lives, were lost; of 
present standards of safety in construc- 


state commerce, and of the feasibility 
or advisability of placing companies en- 
gaged in such commerce under super- 


vision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 


Action Is Postponed. 


Upon motion of Senator Bingham 
(Rep.), of Connecticut, himself a flier, 
the resolution was allowed to go over 
one day under the rules. 

Senator Bingham opposed adoption of 
the resolution, characterizing it as “un- 
necessary” at this time. He said the 
Senate should give the Secretary of Com- 
merce more power in the conduct of its 
investigations into airplane wrecks. 

At present, Senator Bingham declared, 
the Secretary of Commerce has no power 
to subpoena witnesses in such cases, this 
power being limited to investigations 
held in connection with the licensing of 
pilots. 

“At the regular session next December 

it is my purpose to introduce an amend- 
ment to the air commerce act giving the 
Secretary the power to subpoena wit- 
nesses,” Senator Bingham said. 
‘ “All investigations by the Department 
of airplane accidents have been con- 
ducted with great care and have been of 
such character as to win praise from all 
interested in aeronautics,” he declared. 


Would Regulate Travel. 

In reply Senator Bratton said he was 
unable to agree with Mr. Bingham and 
that he thought regulation of companies 
engaged in interstate commerce by air 
should be in the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

He referred to the fact that some ai: 
plane operating companies are linked 
with railroads, and said there was a di- 
vided responsibility in the matter of 
regulation at resent, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission having jurisdic- 
tion over the rail part of the passage ana 
the Department of Commerce over the 
air part, 

Mr. Bratton declared that in asking an 
investigation into the wreck of the “City 
of San Francisco” and all other airplane 
disasters in which lives were lost he was 
not criticizing the Department of Com- 
merce, but that he was criticizing the 
policy of the Department, “which had 
failed to make public the facts concern- 
ing the ‘City of San Francisco’ wreck.” 
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Study of Grain Prices 
And Storage Is Started 


The Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics of the Department of Agriculture has 


begun the investigation requested by the 
Federal Farm Board into grain prices 


‘and the storage situation, it was an- 


nounced Sept. 17. 
Bureau, it was stated, have been sent to 
Minneapolis and the Spring wheat area 
of the Northwest to expedite the work. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

The purpose of the investigation is to 
get information on the following points: 
Capacity and general availability of 
country and terminal elevators; storage 
rates and other conditions which are fac- 
tors in determining storage costs; length 
of time which grain may be held in stor- 
age; prices at country shipping points 
in relation to prices at terminal mar- 
kets; terminal market prices, by grades 
and classes of wheat, as compared with 
prices at Winnipeg; and the reasons for 
any abnormal margins which may exist 
between prices, 













Specialists of the| 


Senate Amends 


WASHINGTON, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1929 


Tobacco Grading 
Will Be Expanded 


‘Cost of Operating 


| 


Rule for Marking | prescrasiace Service Proves Air Mail Exceeds 


Imported Goods 


'Committee’s Recommenda- 
tions Limiting Discretion 
Granted to Secretary of 
Treasury Are Revised. 


Western Members 
Confer on Tariff Bill 


| Changes to Be Asked in Pro- 
posed Rates; Abolition of 
Customs Appeals to Su- 
preme Court Approved. 


Finance Committee amendments to the 
|tariff bill (H. R. 2667) relating to the 
|marking of imported articles occupied 
|the Senate Sept. 17, with the result that 
the Committee changes were accepted in 
an amended form by a vote of 40 to 82. 

Debate on the question of marking re- 
volved around the question of how much 
discretion should be left to the Secre- 


.| tary of the Treasury in making excep- 


tions to the general requirements of 
labeling. Finance Committee members 
argued that the House language left too 
much discretion to the Secretary’s inter- 
pretation of the law, while the Commit- 
tee amendment would state more defi- 
nitely the intent of Congress. 


Western Senators Confer. 
Earlier in the day a meeting of far- 


-| western Senators was held in the office of 


Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, 
chaigman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, to discuss tariff mat- 
| ters. The meeting was attended by Sen- 
| ators McNary; Steiwer (Rep.), of. Ore- 
gon; Jones (Rep.), of Washington; 
|Johnson (Rep.), of California; Oddie 
(Rep.), of Nevada, and Thomas (Rep.), 
| of Idaho. 

The meeting, according to one of the 
Senators attending, was for the purpose 


those who feel their constituencies as 

well as other parts of the country should 

be considered in writing a tariff bill.” 
One of the Senators present said 


particular group, but was composed of 
“those majority members who have not 
affiliated with any group of any kind” 


5 Nineteen Attend Meeting. 


While only six of the far-western Sen- 
|ators attended the meeting, it was as- 
serted by one of them that a total of 
19 Senators west of the Mississippi, com- 
prising 13 of the majority and 6 of the 
minority, are prepared to combine in 
ee certain changes in the tariff 
ill. 

“There are several schedules which 
particularly concern the far West,” one 
Senator declared. “We discussed these 
without action and will continue to study 
the situation with another informal meet- 
ing later in the week.” 

Senator Steiwer asserted that “while 
an exact and comprehensive plan has not 
been worked out, our position expressed 
generally is that this tariff bill is dis- 
| tinctly sectional and does not aim to pro- 
| tect the whole country. Personally, I 
will vote against it unless there is ade- 
quate protection for lumber, logs, and 
shingles.” 

Another of this group said that the 
bill “certainly cannot pass as it is 
written,” and if it is ever to receive 
the approval of the Senate, it must be 
defended by it proponents on a national 
rather than sectional basis. 

Section 304, relating to marking, as 
finally agreed to by the Senate after the 
Finance Committee changes as amended 
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Employes Trained 
For Lighter Tasks 


Older Workers Continue in 
Service by Specialized Study 


Special training tends to increase the 
length of the working life of the em- 
ploye, according to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor. 

A few firms are training their older 
employes for lighter jobs in order to al- 
low them to continue work as long as 
possible, it is stated. In other firms, 
although no special training is given, the 
older employes are practically never dis- 
charged but are either pensioned or 
found suitable work. 

A statement on the subject which will 
appear in the September issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review follows: 

The American Management Associa- 
tion has just publish 

inquiry among\representative compa- 

és in a variety 
is being done in the, way of special train- 
ing for older employes. Replies were 
received from 40 eompanies out of about 
75 to which the questionnaire was sent, 
although the report comments that “un- 
doubtedly more would have answered but 
the fact that they had nothing to 
report on the subject.” 

The survey indicated that as yet little 
is being done in the way of special train- 
ing definitely arranged for the older 
orker, It was found that the line be- 
tween general and special training is a 
very fine one, Several companies had 
said they gave training to older em- 
loyes, but when their replies were ana- 
yzed the training was discovered to be 
general and not specifically for older 
workers. However, according to the re- 
port, “while but few concerns are con- 
ducting training as an aid to this ad- 
“justment problem, still the evidence is 
clear that they represent a trend in deal- 
ing with the older worker, whether by 
| general or special training, which is both 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 





of reaching an understanding “among | 


5 : ek | grally that the meeting was- one of: no} 
tion and.operation of airplanes in inter- | 


the results of | 


@ industries as to what | 





Aid to Growers. 

{ saan thai es 

.\HE success which has attended 

the Federal-State tobacco 

grade service, which has been tried 

out by the Department of Agri- 

culture this season, will result in 

the extension of the facilities next 

year, the Department announced 
orally Sept. 17. 

Tobacco graded under the serv- 
ice at Lake City, S. C., it was ex- 
plained, has been selling for higher 
prices than ungraded tobacco dur- 
ing each week of the market, the 
average price advance by weeks 
ranging from $1.40 to $2.10 ‘per 
100 pounds. For the first time, it 
was added, it has been possible to 
quote market prices by grades. 
Hitherto the average market price 
for the week has been the only one 
available for quotation. The De- 
partment also effers the service at 
Smithfield, N. C. 

Objects of this service, it was 
explained, are the stabilization of 
tobacco prices, and the familiari- 
zation ef farmers with the differ- 
ences in the methods of grading. 


Master to Determine 
Authority to Compel 
Production of Books 


|Electric Bond & Share Co, 
And Federal Trade Com- 
mission Reach Agree- 
ment on Procedure. 


Conclusion of an agreement between 
the Federal Trade Commission and the 


York, providing that, on application of 


| tions affecting the legal right of the Com- 
mission to compel the production of 
books and papers of the company in 
| connection with the investigation of the 
| financiak tplationship of operating com- 
panies,and the Electric Bond & Share 
Co., Was announced, Sept. 17, by the 
Commission. 
Decision of Federal Court. 

In seeking to compel the production of 
the books and papers, the Commission 
took the case to the Federal court. Judge 
John C. Knox ruled that the Commission 
had authority to compel the attendance 
of witnesses, but said that a sufficient 
showing had not yet been made to com- 
| pel the company to show particular books 
to the Commission. 

Text of Announcement. 


Following is the full text of the Com- 
mission’s announcement: 


A written agreement by the parties in 
the case of Federal Trade Commission 
against Electric Bond & Share Co., of 
New York, was signed and filed yester- 
day in the United States. District Court 
for the Southern District of New York, 
where the case is pending. It is to the 
effect that, on application of either party 
on or before Nov. 1, an order of refer- 
ence to take testimony may be entered, 
the terms of the order to be settled by 
the court, 





No Judgment Issued. 


No judgment or final order has been 
made in the case, but on July 18, 1929, 
Federal Judge 


sumed that the Electric Bond & Share 


Co. was in part, at least, engaged in| 


interstate commerce. He said that, if 


the Electric Bond & Share Co. wished | 


to contest’ the propriety of this as- 
sumption, the matter would have to go 
to a master. Or, if the Commission 
wished an adjudication that the intra- 
state business of the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. was so intimately connected 
with interstate commerce that all of the 
company’s activities are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Commission, a refer- 
ence would be required to establish that 
fact. 
Procedure Suggested. 

By the agreement already referred to, 
the parties may any time before Nov. | 
1 ask the court to appoint'a master who | 
will take testimony. 


A. E. Smith, comptroller and assistant.| 
secretary of the company, and one of | 
those against whom an order to testify | 
was sought by the Commission, died 
Sept. 1, and the agreement of the par- 
ties is that the action shall abate as to 
Smith and shall go on as to the other | 
respondents, with the same effect as if | 
Smith were living, with provision that 
if the Commission finally establishes its 
right to certain books and papers, the | 
order may be directed to E. P. Summer- | 
son, secretary of the company, and cus- | 
todian of these books and papers, under | 


the by-laws of the company. 


Commission’s Power Sustained. 


In handing down his opinion, July 
18, Judge Knox sustained the Commis- 
sion’s power of subpoena in investiga- 
tions under section 6 of the Federal 
trade commission act, and held that 
the witnesses must answer pertinent 
questions, but held that to this time no 
sufficient showing had been made to en- 
title the Commission to ha¥e produced 
the books which were subpoenaed. 


This proceeding was instituted Dec. 
1, 1928, by the Commission’s applica- 
tion for an order requiring certain of- 
| ficers and employes of the company to 
| produce certain records and answer cer- | 
tain questions incident to the investiga- | 
tion being conducted by the Commission | 
pursuant to Senate Resolution &3. 

The full text of the agreement 


will be published in the issue of 
Sept. 19, . 











Electric Bond & Share Co. of New| 


either party, a master may be appointed | 
by the court to take testimony on ques- | 


John C, Knox filed a} 
memorandum opinion in which he as- | 





~ Funds Available 


Deficit of $3,000,000 Pre- 
| dicted Unless Pay to Con- 
tractors Is Reduced 
At Conference. 


| ‘indinindietemmanceniniiiiiomemnenss 
Present Services 
| 
| Se ee, 
|Assistant Postmaster General 
| Believes Appropriations Will 

| Be Made to. Permit Exten- 

sion of Routes. 


inde clases 
| The Post Office Department will face} 


|an air mail deficit of approximately 
| $3,000,000 at the close of the current 
fiscal year, ending June 30, 1930, unless 
this amount can be saved through read- 


justment of pay schedules of air mail! 


contractors, who are to confer with the 
Postmaster General beginning Sept. 30 
on this matter, according to a statement 
Sept. 17 by the Second Assistant Post- 
| master General, W. Irving Glover. 

Mr. Glover’s statement disclosed that 
the operating expenses will exceed the 
appropriation for the air mail service for 
this fiscal year. 
nancial problems, Mr. Glover stated that 
there is to be no curtailment of service 
on air mail routes, but he emphasized 
the need for a lower rate of pay to the 
contractors if applications for new routes 
now before the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on civil airways are to approved 
without incurring a deficit this year. 


New Routes Considered. 


The Committee, it was explained 
orally at the Department, has before it 
a project that calls for a southern trans- 
| continental air mail service between Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Washington, D. C.; 
a route between St. Louis and New York, 
via Pittsburgh; another between Pitts- 
burgh and Norfolk, Va., via Washing- 
ton,.D. C., and several others. These 
applications, “if approved, would” mean 
an additional expense to the postal serv- 
ice of approximately $5,000,000, it was 
said. \ 

With Congress convening next De- 
cember in regular session and making 
the usual appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, Mr. Glover 
believes, that there will be money avail- 
able to take care of “any normal and 
reasonable expansion of the air mail 
service throughout the country,” but 
pointed out that there first will be nec- 
essary a readjustment of pay to the con- 
tractors to permit the Department to 
operate the service within its appropria- 
tion for this fiseal year. 

Mr. Glover’s statement follows in full 
text: 


| 
| 


ures for July, 1929, operating expenses 


fiscal year will approximate $15,000,000 
or more, while the total appropriation 


ing this service in any particular. 
Hope to Avoid Deficit. 

At the forthcoming conferences between 
| operators of the network of air lines 
throughout the country and the Postmas- 
ter General, scheduled to begin Sept. 30, 


|in rates of pay to these contractors will 
be made as to effect a saving sufficient 
to meet any threatened deficit in the 
service. A rate of pay, with a’cut ap- 
proximating $3,000,000, it, is expected, 
| will be fixed at these conferences, which 
will permit the Department to operate 
the air mail service within the appro- 
priation for the present fiscal year. 

The Department feels that there will 
be sufficient money available when the 
time comes to extend present routes now 
in operation as well as to establish addi- 
tional routes now under consideration 
| before the Interdepartmental Committee 
| which has jurisdiction over this matter. 

In the case of a majority of the more 
important new routes and extensions 
night flying will be necessary, it’ having 
been demonstrated that this is the most 
practical way of transporting the mails 
from the standpoint of the Department, 


[Continued on Page #, Column 6.] 


Conferences Planned 
On Trade Practices 





Crushed Sinn and Tile Indus- 
tries to Hold Meetings. 


Trade practice conferences for the 
crushed stone» industry and for the man- 
ufacturers of tile for floors and walls 
have been authorized by the Federal 
Trade Commission although times and 
places have not been set for either meet- 
ing, it was announced by the Commission 
Sept. 17. : Each industry will meet under 
the auspices of the Commission in an 
effort to adopt standard principles of 
business practice that will tend to elimi- 
nate from the respective industries un- 
fair methods of competition. 

The full text of the Commission’s 
statement follows: 

Tile manufacturers who applied to the 
Commission for a conference are said to 
represent 70 or 75 per cent of the total 
production and sale of tile in the United 
States, while other tile manufacturers 
not members of this group have indi- 


cated a desire for a trade practice con- | 


ference, 
Practices thus far proposed for dis- 
cussion number among them commercial 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4.) _ servations to the War 


Not to Be Curtailed 


In the face of the fi- | 


Despite the fact that, based on the fig- | 


for the air mail service for the present | 


is but $13,300,000, there is no thought in| 
the minds of postal officials of curtail- | 


it is expected that such readjustments | 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


‘Ice Well’ Tested 


For Refrigeration 


Ground Pit Method Is 
Tried in Canada. 


‘¢¢TCE WELLS” for cooling and 
storing milk and cream on 
the farm may be a satisfactory so- 
lution of the refrigeration problem 
on many dairy farms where the 
usual methods are too expensive 
or impracticable, according to a 
statement made public Sept. 17 by 
the Department of Agriculture as 
the result of tests of this method 
of cooling. 
The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 


| The ice-well “refrigerator” con- 
|| sists primarily of a pit in the 
ground in which a large solid cake 
of ice is formed by running a small 
quantity of water into the hole 
daily during freezing weather. The 
method has been tried to some ex- 
tent on dairy farms in Canada, 
but so far as known no information 
| regarding its adaptation in the 
United States has heretofore been 
available. 

Following closely the plans sug- 
gested by the Saskatchewan De- 
partment of Agriculture, the Bu- 
reau of Dairy Industry in coopera- 
tion with the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College constructed an ice- 
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Hearing Scheduled 
On Applications for 
_ Transocean Channels 





Company Seeks Authority to 
Build Stations to Aug- 


ment Domestic 
Network. 


Forty applications of the Universal 
Wireless Communications Company, Inc., 
for authority to build transoceanic radio- 
telegraphStations to augment its au- 
thor#zed domestic radiotelegraph  net- 
work.’for #public utility »#ervice, were 


the Federal Radio Commission 


The Universal Company filed its ap- 
plications on June 11, stating at the 


mestic service now being aligned. It was 
stated orally at the Commission that 
the date for the hearing has not yet 
been set, but that it likely will be early 
in December. 


This company last December was 
granted 40 continental short-wave chan- 
nels in the band from 550 to 1,500 kilo- 
cycles, with which it is obligated to in- 
terconnect 110 cities throughout the 
country by 1931, handling the message 
traffic of the public as do the land-line 
companies. 


The applications for transoceanic sta- 
tions are for channels in the interna- 
tional band, beginning at 6,000 and rang- 


| cated along the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 


signments of 50,000 watts. 


Modifications Approved. 
| The Commission at the same time an- 


jcations of the Universal company for 
| modification of certain of its construc- 
tion permits for the domestic network. 


than one transmitter in single buildings 
to be constructed between the cities they 
would serve, thus economizing construc- 
tion costs without loss of efficiency, ac- 
cording to the applications. Eleven cities 
are involved in these applications. 

Decisions on various applications re- 
garding both broadcasting and communi- 
cations, also were announced by 'the Com- 
mission Sept. 17. Construction permits 
for the use of channels in the long and 
short wave bands for ship-to-shore, ship- 
to-ship, and transoceanic radiotelegraph 
communication were granted the Mackay 
Radio & Telegraph-Company., This com- 
pany has been allocated approximately 
50 high-frequency. channels for interna- 
tional communication. 


Continental Channels Allowed. 


For general experimental purposes in | 
ascertaining the feasability of intercon. 
necting cities with short waves the Com- | 
mission granted the applications for | 
Wired Radio, Ine., of New York, for nine | 
continental channels. Wired Radio, Inc., | 
proposes to introduce in the United | 
States radio entertainment reaching the | 
listener via power or telephone lines | 
entering his home, rather than directly | 
yto the home thi#iugh space. | 

(Other decisions of the Commis- 
sion will be found on page 9). | 
| 





Study of Aviation in Italy 
To Be Made for Air Corps 


| The American assistant military at- 
|tache for air at Rome, Italy, Maj. | 
George E. Lovell, Air Corps, U. S. A., 
has been directed te make an inspection | 
of military and sommercial aviation 
fields and centers throughout Italy, for | 
the information of the Army Air Corps, | 
it was stated orally Sept. 17, at the! 
Department of War. 

Particular attention will be paid to 
methods of servicing airplanes, latest 
developments in Italian airplanes and 
airports, procedure in operating fields, 
organization of air units, safety devices, | 
|regulation at airports and fields, and | 
types of planes used commercially and 
militarily, it was stated. 

Maj. Lovell will visit.the fields and | 
aviation centers at Bologna, Ferrara, | 
Padova, Aviano, Udine, Gorizia, Bolzano, 
| Milan, Turin, Spezia, and Liverno, He 
will make a detailed re 
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designated Sept. °17- for hehring before | direct the proposed improvements on the” 


| time that it wished to round out its do- | 


ing to 23,000 kilocycles. For each of the | 
| proposed stations, which would be lo-| 


boards, the company requests power as- | 


|nounced that it has approved the appli- | 


The plan is for the installation of more | 


PRICE 5 CENTS 255, 





Of Public Works 
Projects Sought 


President Studies - Adminis- 
tration of Civilian Activi- 
ties of Army En- 
gineers. 


Gen. Brown Named 


| As Chief of Corps 


| Centralized Direction on the 
Spot Is Desired Rather Than 
Regulation From 
Washington. 


President Hoover, in announcing Sept. 
| 16 the appointment of Brig. Gen. Lytle 
Brown to be Chief of Army Engineer 
| Corps, disclosed that a program is un- 
|der consideration for a reorganization 
|of the administration of public works 
|and civilian phases of the activities of 
| the engineers, 


| Localized Control Sought. 


_ Developments in the public works ac- 
tivities of the past few years, particu- 
larly in connection with the flood-control 
project on the Mississippi River and the 
proposed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence wa- 
terway development, it was stated orally 
in behalf of the President, have empha- 
| Sized the need of more definite responsi-. 
| bility, greatly localized administration 
and more continuity in the direction of 
the public works activities of the Army 
| engineers. 


As the result of this/ situation, Mr. 
Hoover and the Secretary of War, James 

- Good, are considering the appoint- 
ment of three engineers who will have 
direct responsibility in the three great 
| projects under consideration. One, it 
was explained, will be placed in charge 
| of the new flood-control and other works 
| on the lower Mississippi. 


_Another will be given full responsi- 
| bility for improvement of the Upper 
| Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio and Illinois- 
| Rivers and other tributaries to the in- 


land waterway system,and the thing 





| Great Lakes and any development which 
may be undertaken on the St. Lawrence 
River. 

Large Projects Involved. 


_ The amount of work to be undertaken 
| in each of these three projects is in it- 
self greater than the construction of the 
Panama Canal, it was said. The de- 
sire to centralize responsibility and to 
centralize the work on the spot rather 
than to centralize it in Washington. All 
| of the engineers will, it was stated, come 
rom the Army Engineer Corps. 


| The appointment of Brig, Gen. Brown 
|as Chief of Engineers of the Army was 
made upon the recommendation of Sec- 
|retary Good. The new chief, who will 
have the rank of major general, succeeds 
Lt. Gen, Edgar Jadwin, who retired from 
| active service on account of age on 
Aug. 7, 

The full text of a statement covering 
Gen. Brown’s record follows: 


Gen. Brown was born at Nashville, 
Tenn., Nov. 22, 1872. He was appointed 
from that city to the United States Mili- 
|tary Academy in 1894, 


Q Upon gradua- 
tion from West Point in 1898 he was 
commissioned a second lieutenant in the 
Corps of Engineers. He served at Wil- 
| lets Point, N. Y., until the outbreak of 
| the Spanish-American War when he was 
| ordered to Cuba, where he participated 
with engineer troops in the Santiago de 
Cuba campaign including the battle of 
San Juan Hill and the siege of the city. 

_ After the close of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War he was stationed at Savannah, 
| Ga., and Willets Point, N. Y., until 1900 
| when he was ordered to the Philippine 
Islands for a tour of duty of two years 
| where he served on varied engineering 
| projects. Upon his return to the United 
States he was detailed for four years as 
|an instructor in the department of civil 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 


| World Production 


Localized Control | 


Of Wheat Reduced 


Supply Also Below Figure 
Recorded Last Year. 


HE world supply of wheat for 

the 1929-30 season is estimated 
at about 3,950,000,000 bushels, or 
about 360,000,000 bushels less than 
the supply for the 1928-29 season, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agricul- 
ture estimated Sept. 17, in a spe- 
cial report on the world wheat 
crop and market prospects. On 
Sept. 12, it was stated, the indica- 


. tiens were that world production 






of his ob- |] 


this year will total about 3,400,- 
000,000 bushels, or about 500,000,- 
000 bushels less than was produced 
in the world last year. 

The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

With higher prices and better 
corn crops in southern Europe, the 
consumption of wheat there no 
doubt, will be less than usual, but 
it seems probable that Europe will 
take in the season June 30, 1929, 
to July 1, 1930, nearly as much 
wheat as last season, but the Ori- 
ent will take considerably less. 
Larger crops in France and the 
south European countries will en- |. 
able these countries to reduce their 
imports, but some of the north Eu- 
ropean countries will have to b 
South and Central 
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end Government. Pur- . 


' pose of Requested 
Legislation. 


“Plans for expansion of the facilities 
for the Army Air Corps in the Philip- 
pines are proposed in a draft bill which 
the Department of War has just asked 
to have introduced in the “Senate and 
House. The measure provides for an 
exchange of. lands of the United States 
in the Philippine Islands for lands of 
the Philippine government. The re- 
quest for this legislation is made in a 
letter which the Secretary .of War, 
James W. Good, has sent jointly to the 
Senate and House Committees on Mili- 
tary Affairs. : : 

Secretary Good makes known in this 
letter that to provide a suitable air route | 
to the southern islands of the Philippine 
group, certain landing areas ‘have been} 
tentatively selected, located as far as| 
practicable on public lands subject to| 
acquisition by Executive order. 

The full text of the Department’s 
letter and accompanying proposed bill} 
follows: 

It is requested that the proposed draft 
of a bill be introduced and enacted into 
law. The subject of the proposed legis- | 
lation is “to provide for the exchange of 
lands of the United States in the Philip- | 
pine Islands for lands of the Philippine | 
government.” There are no applicable | 
provisions of existing law which will per- 
mit a transfer of lands with the Philip- 
pine government. 

For some time past the War Depart- 
ment has been considering the project of 
obtaining suitable facilities for the op- 
eration of the air corps in the Philippine 
department. Considerable progress has 
been made and a number of areas have 
been reserved for this purpose from the 
public domain by Executive order. In 
order to provide a suitable air route to 
the southern islands, certain landing 
areas have been tentatively selected. In 
making such selections an effort has been 
made so far as practicable to locate such 
fields on public lands which are subject 
to acquisition by Executive order. 


Lands Are Privately Owned. 


After a thorough canvass of the situa- 
tion, landing fields at San Jose, on the 
Island of Mindoro, and at Fort San| 
Pedro, at Iloilo on the Island of Panay, 
have been tentatively approved as being 
suitable and necessary links in this air- 
way along the western shore. The lands 
desired are privately owned and com- 
prise about 39 acres adjacent to the mili- 
tary reservation at Fort San Pedro, 
Tloilo, and about 368 acres now owned by | 
the Mindoro sugar estate at San Jose, 
Mindoro. . 

The Philippine government. Was for 
some years been desirous of obtaining 
Fort San Pedro and Warwick Barracks, 
Cebu, which are desired for the port de- 
velopment of Cebu. These two posts are 
not now required for military purposes, 
provided arrangements can be made to 
exchange them for other lands more ad- 
vantageously located for military pur- 
poses. 

Negotiations with the Governor Gen- 
eral of the Philippine Islands have been 
in progress with a view to an exchange 
of Fort San Pedro and Warwick Bar- 
racks, Cebu, for the two privately’ 
owned tracts above: described; which 
would be acquired for this purpose by 
the Philippine government. The Philip- 
pine government is willing to make the 
exchange involved and the Philippine 
legislature has passed an act, No. 3447 
approved Nov. 30, 1928, known as “an 
act to provide for the acquisition of 








lands and the transfer thereof to the|94 State-supported colleges, 74 are co-|nersons and property for hire between | 
Government of the United States in ex-| educational, is is pointed out in a state-/ points within States, Territories, or the | 
Fort San|ment in the September issue of School | District of Columbia and points outside | 


change of lands known as 
Pedro and Warwick Barracks, Cebu, and 
for other purposes,” under the authority 
of which the privately owned lands men- 
tioned above can be acquired by the 
Philippine government for exchange. 
Future Transfers Possible. 


Inasmuch as the value of Fort San 
Pedro and Warwick Barracks, Cebu, is 
considerably in excess of the two private 
tracts to be acquired, section 3 of said 
act, No. 3447, provides that any excess 
in valuation found to be due the United 
States shall be considered as a standing 
credit in favor of the United States. to 
be offset and discharged by future trans- 
fers of lands by the Philippine govern- 


ment to the United States from time to | 


time as the need may arise, 

If any additional information from 
the War Department is desired I shall 
be pleased to furnish it. Should hear- 
ings be held on the proposed legislation, 
suitable witnesses will be designated to 
appear. The proposed legislation has 
been submitted to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget who advises that 
it is not in conflict with the financial 
program of the President. 

_ (The draft of a proposed bill embody- 
ing this proposal is attached to the 


Corps in Philippines Indemnity Bonds 


'‘Coeducation Leads 


1708) 





War Department Opposes Legislation - |Faults of Renerati Evolution of School Buildings Found 
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Regulating Exhibition Plane Flights| Are Discovered by 





of Exhibit Promoters Declared Un- 


necessary Due to Efficiency of Pilots. 





Proposed legislation to provide perma- 
nent law for regulation of exhibition 
flights of the Army Air Corps, now dealt 
with in annual appropriation bills for the 
Army, is opposed by the War Depart- 
ment in a ‘letter, just erat nies by the 
Secretary of War, James W, Good. Th 
letter is addressed to the acting chair- 
man of the House Committee on Military 
Affairs, Representative James (Rep.), of 
Hancock, Mich. It says cities and towns 
and other promoters of exhibition flights 
by service aircraft should no longer be 
required to furnish indemnity bonds. 

Secretary’ Good’s letter, in full text, 
follows: : 

Careful consideration has been given 
to H. R. 2683, a bill to regulate exhibi- 
tion flights by the Air Corps, transmit- 
ted with your letter of June 21, 1929, 
with request for a report thereon. The 
—— of the proposed legislation 

ave been included in the acts making 
appropriations for the War Department 
during the past seven years. (42 Stat. 
1398; 43 Stat. 492-908; 44 Stat. 269-1120; 
45 Stat. 339; Public 843, 70th Congress, 
p. 15). The effect of the proposed en- 
actment would be to make permanent the 
temporary legislation now incorporated 
in annual pg bern acts. 

The War partment does not. favor 
the enactment of the “proposed legisla- 
tion for the following reasons: 

Temporary legislation requiring par- 
ties desiring exhibition flights of Army 
aircraft to furnish bonds of indemnity 
as a protection against possible injury 
to persons or damage to property was 
enacted in the act making appropria- 
tions for the War Department for the| 
fiscal year 1924, and was enacted as the| 
result of an airplane accident at 
Moundsville, W. Va., on July 10, 1921.) 
Since this provision of law has been 
in effect, a great many flying exhibi- 
tions have been given throughout the 
country in which Army aircraft have | 
participated and the promoters of all! 





|an airplane accident causing injury and/ 


| them. 


such exhibitions. have been required to 
furnish protection against possible dam- 
ages which might result from an airplane 
accident. However, at none of these ex- 
hibitions, since the Moundsville acci- 
dent, has an accident occurred. Promot- 
ers of exhibition flights have been put 
at considerable expense iri the payment 
of premiums on the bonds or insurance 
policies which have been required by the 
War Department, such premiums rang- 
ing from $400 to $3,500. 

In view of the existing side interest 
and- popularity of aviation throughout 
the entire country, numerous cities and 
towns are opening airports, and the peo- 
ple of such places are desirous of hav- 
ing Army and Navy airplanes partici- 
pate in the opening exercises. There 
is no restriction against the participation 
of Navy aircraft, but the War Depart- 
ment is prohibited from permitting Army 
aircraft to engage in flying exhibitions 
unless the indemnity bonds referred to 
are first supplied. 

_This situation is not understood in 
many cases by the people in the towns 
and cities where the exhibitions take 
place, and the Army is accordingly 
placed in a rather unfavorable position. 

It is realized, of course, that Army air- 
planes may at some time be involved in 


property damage to individuals. It is be-| 
lieved, however, that the probability of | 
such an accident is rapidly decreasing 
due to the improvement in aircraft, and 
experience and caution gained by Army 
pilots. . | 

The War Department has accordingiy 
reached the coriclusion that the necessity 
for requiring these bonds for Army air- | 
craft has passed and that promoters of} 
exhibition flights, city and town govern-| 
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Wind-tunnel Tests Study Reveals Three Stages in Development of Structures 


From Pioneer Days to Present Time. 


Bureau of Standards Dis- 


cusses Laboratory Meth- 
ods Used in Plane 
Research. 


The performance of an airplane, so far 
as speed, climbing rate, etc, are con- 
cerned can be predicted with amazing 
accuracy by wind-tunnel tests, the Bu- 
jreau of Standards stated Sept. 17 in a 
|discussion of the application of Iabora- 
tory methods to the art of flying. 

The full text of the Bureau’s discus- 
|sion of wind-tunnel tests, contained ‘in 
|the forthcoming issue of the Commer- 
cial Standards Monthly, follows: 

Some say that the deciding factor in 
the development of the modern airplane 
was the development of a gasoline engine 
\of large power and small weight, but 
the near success of Langley with his 
steam engine shows quite clearly that 
this is not the real explanation. It is 
believed that the deciding factor was the 


jothers of an experimental procedure 
using small models; experiments which 
could be made at so much less expense 
}and so much more quickly and accurately 
without risk of human life. 


Tested in Two Ways. 
The same factor operated in the rapid 


twentieth century. The first automobile 
was built by adding an engine, transmis- 
sion, and steering gear to a horse-drawn 
buggy, and in its early development the 
effects of all suggested improvements 
were tried on the complete automobile. 
Today this type of test is supplemented 





ments, etc., should no longer be required | 
to undergo the expense of obtaining) 


If further information is required | 
regarding this matter, I shall be pleased | 











Soviet Government Imposes | 
Restrictions on Newsprint | 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
reduce shop wastage and the size of 
the newspaper and date of publication | 
must not be changed without special per- | 
mission. The number of copies which | 
may be returned to the publishers of the | 
papers is also limited. The foregoing 
provisions are to be permanently in| 
effect. 

Among measures of an emergency na- 
ture, with a few exceptions, all news- 
papers must limit their retail sales to a 
definite percentage of the subscribed 
number of copies, the percentage to 
range from 7 to 10 depending upon | 
the place of publication. ‘The evening 


papers are not subject to: this testric- | 
tion, but theif total circulation is’ con- | 
fined to an indispensable minimum within | 


the city of publication. | 
| 


In State Colleges: 


Only 20 Out of 94 Are Exclu-| 
sively for Men or Women. | 


State-supported colleges and universi- | 
ties in the United States are chiefly co- 
educational, according to an announce- | 
ment by the Bureau. of Education. Of | 


Life, published by the Bureau, The fuil 
text of the statement follows: 


Of 94 State-supported colleges and uni- 
versities in this country, 12 are for men 
students exclusively and 8 are for women 
students exclusively. The remaining 74 
institutions are coeducational, . Five of 
the 94 institutions are in South Carolina; | 
5 in Virginia, 4 each in Georgia and in| 








Michigan, Mississippi, Montana, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio; Oklahoma, 
and South Dakota; 2 each in Florida, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, North Dakota, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Utah, and Washington; and 1 
each in the remaining States. 


with: the employes whether they take 
the training and they are not paid for 
the time spent. It is estimated that 
the cost to the,company aside from light, 
heat and power, is approximately $200 
a month for the 60 men taking the 
course, 

| The _ following quoted statements, 
| taken from the report, give ‘the experi- 
ence of the three companies as to effect 
| of training: 

| Company*A: Easier to employ older 





letter.) 





Employes Trained 
For Lighter Work 


Older Weskets Continue in 
Service by Specialized Study 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
economical and social. * * * From the 
evidence collected this training for older 
employes increases their efficiency on 
present work, prepares them for transfer 


to other work, and improves the spirit | 


of cooperation.” 

The report takes up in detail the in- 
formation received from three compa- 
nies, having a total of “perhaps 50,000 
employes,” which have conducted special 
training for older workers for about four 


men profitably. Easier to transfer men 
from one machine or group to another. 
Does make it easier to adjust working 
relations. 

Company B: We feel that it is much 
easier to transfer employes where there 
is some form of regular training. We 
feel that it is also easier to adjust em- 
ployes to new surroundings through 
training. 

Company C: Because the employe is 
trained on more than one thing and 
|has a broader knowledge, it is. much 
|easier to find an opportunity for him 
and therefore to transfe# him. Because 
of contact with other departments he 
has found out during his training thai 
there are other places that have oppor- 
tunities and are agreeable to work in, 
and therefore he is more agréeable tc 
being transferred. Because he has 
broadened out and has studied other 
work, he ‘has learned to attack new prob- 
lems and is therefore more sdiewate. 


to furnish same. | 


| text: 


|the Senate at the earliest convenient 


Texas; 3 each in Alabama, Colorado,/and all other accidents and wrecks of 


Yand other information in his possession 


Senate Inquiry Asked | 
In Wreck of Airplane 


Senator Bratton Would Have 
I. C. C. Regulate Air 


Travel. 


[Continued ‘from Page 1.} 
Mr. Bratton’s resolution follows in full} 


Whereas the airplane “City of San 
Francisco,” owned by the Transconti- 
nental Air Transport, Inc, while en- 
gaged in interstate air commerce, was 
wrecked near Mt. Taylor, in the State’ 
of New Mexico, Sept. 3, 1929, resulting 
in the death of eight persons; and 

Whereas in recent years other Jair- | 
planes engaged in such commerce have | 
been wrecked, resulting in the loss of 
lives; and 

Whereas it is imperative that life and 
property transported through interstate | 
air commerce should be accorded the) 
greatest degree of safety - obtainable | 
through the use of every reasonahle safe- | 
guard; and. P 

Whereas certain persons, firms or cor- 
porations engaged in intérstate air com- | 
merce, as defined by the act approved | 
May 20, 1926, have established and now} 
maintain interlocking relations with raii- | 
way companies in the transportation of | 


thereof; therefore, be it resolved: 
Investigate All Wrecks. 


Sec. 1. That the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce be, and it hereby 
is, authorized and directed to collect, col- 
late, coordinate, and make available to 


time all the facts relating to the wreck 
of the airplane “City of San Francjsco” 


airplanes engaged in interstate air com- 


merce in -~which lives have been lost. The | 


Secretary of Commerce .is requested to 
furnish the Senate copies of all records 


jley 


and in many cases replaced by labora- 
tory tests of the separate parts under 
conditions designed to represent those 
occurring in automobile driving. 

Early airplanes were constructed full 
size, and tests made by pushing them 
over the edge of a roof or sending them 
down an inclined track. Today the air- 
plane is first tested in two ways. First, 
all of the parts are tested and checked 
for structural strength, and the assem- 
bled machine tested by loading with sand 
and by dropping it to the ground from 
a given height. In the second place, the 
loads to be encountered and the stability 
and control are measured by the use o 
small models: For example, when the 
Select Committee of Inquiry of the House 
of Representatives conducted its investi- 
gation into the state of the air services 
a few years ago many questions were 
settled by tests of small models of air- 
vlanes.at the Bureau of Standards, Lang- 
Field, Va., the Washington Navy 
Yard, and elsewhere. The results of 
these tests were published in a separate 
technical volume accompanying the gen- 
eral testimony. The Safe Code for Com- 
mercial Aviation, worked out under spon- 
sorship of the Bureau of Standards and 
the Society of Automotive Engineers by 
representatives of all groups interested 
in civil aviation requires that model tests 
be made of all essentially new designs 

Models Put in Tunnel. 


The models are tested in a -device 
known as a wind tunnel, which consists 
of a long tube of fairly large diameter 
through which air may be drawn at high 
speeds by means ,of a fan. The minia- 
ture airplane is held fixed im the air 
stream by means of wires which are at- 
tached to balances for measuring the 
forces produced by the wind. Just as 
when moving in an automobile a wi 
is felt, so in an airplane the pilot gnd 
passengers, if unprotected, feel a strong 
wind, even when the airplane moves in 
still air. It happens that the forces on 
an airplane driven through still air by a 
propeller at a certain speed are exactly 
the same as if a wind were blown at the 
same speed against the airplane while 
held at rest. The laws of variation with 
size can be determined by using models 
of different scale so that the air forces 
on a model at rest in a high wind can be 
used to predict the forces on an airplane 
moving through still air at the speed of 
the wind. By a suitable arrangement of 
the supporting wires and the balances 
both the lifting force and the resistance 
which must be overcome by the propeller 
can be measured. Likewise, the stability 
may be determined—that is, whether the 





pertaining to such accidents and wrecks. 
Said committee is further authorized 


and directed to investigate (1) into the|- 


cause or causes off each of such acci- 
dents; (2) the adequacy of present 
standards of safety in the construction 
ofgairplanes used and engaged in such 
commerce or designed for such use; (3) 
the kind, character, degree and adequacy 
of present standards of safety in the 
operation of such airplanes; (4). the-de- 
gree, adequacy and efficiency or super- 
vision, including frequency of inspection 
;and other safeguards employed in rela- 
tion to such airplanes; (5) whether ad- 
ditional landing facilities, more frequent 
weather reports or other additional safe- 
guards should be employed in connec- 
tion with the operation of such air- 
planes. 


Hearings Are Planned. 

(6) Whether persons, firms or cor- 
porations engaged in transporting for 
hire, persons or property or both, be- 
tween points within a State, Territory 
or the District of Columbia and points 
outside thereof, are common carriers; 


‘interstate air commerce; (8) the feasi- 
supe 


Commission and, 


complish that result. 


(7) what legislation, if any, should be 
| adopted in the interest of safety of such 


bility or advisability of placing those 
engaged in sueh commerce under the 
ision of the Interstate Commerce 
if so, the kind and 
character of legislation needed to ac- 


Sec. 2. For the purposes of this reso- 


airplane will tend to remain in even, 
steady flight ‘when disturbed by, wind 
gusts. 
Largest Tunnel in World. 

There are three such Wind tunnels at 
the Bureau of Standards, one three feet 
in diameter where winds up to 150 miles 
per hour can be produced, one four and 
one-half feet in diameter where winds 
up to 75 miles per hour may be secured, 
and one ten feet in diameter where winds 
up to 70 miles per hour can be produced. 
This last tunnel is one of the largest 
in the world. A 70-mile per hour nat- 
ural windstorm causes great property 
damage and usually loss of life, This 
10-foot diameter artificial stream is, of 
course, controlled, and it can be instantly 
stopped and started and its intensity va- 
ried at will. 

_ There are many interesting illustra- 
tions of the value of these laboratory 
tests. During the war a large seven- 
winged airplane consisting of three main 
wings one above the other and a pair 
of wings in front and a pair behind 
was built without a model test by a 
designer who secured funds from private 
sources. On its trial flight the airplane 
met with an accident, the nose lifting in 
the air and the machine falling back on 
its tail as soon as the full motor power 
was turned on. The designer was then 
persuaded to make a model for wind- 
tunnel] tests at a cost (including the 
tests) perhaps of 1/200 that of the full- 
scale machine. The wind-tunnel] test 
showed that the air forces were not 
properly balanced with relation to the 


\development by Langley, Wright. and) 





School buildings in the United States 
have shown a distinct evolution in keep- 
ing with ‘social changes in American life 


“Changin 
building Problem.” 

A summary of the statement as. issued 
by Miss Barrows, follows in full text: 


Broadly speaking, there have been 
three stages in the development of the 
school building, each of them the result 
of three important changes in our social 
and industrial life. In the early pioneer 
days, life outside of school contained 
many activities of great educational 
value for children. For these reasons 
|it was not necessary for the school to 
teach anything more than the three R’s. 
This in. turn meant that the one-room 
schoolhouse of those days was adequatc 
so far as school facilities were concerned, 


Toward the middle of the last century, 
however, the concentration of large num- 
bers of people in cities broght about 
ichanges in the social life which have 
vitally affected the whole development 
of our school system. At first, as the 
cities developed, those who came from 
the farm to the city brought to the city 
|the same kind of school which had been 
|adequate fh the country. However, 





|development of other wonders of the since there were more children in the 


city, the one-room schoolhouse would not 
do. Consequently 4, 8 or 12 one-room 
| schools were put under one roof. 


|Schools Failed to Meet 
Needs of Children 


This is the period in schoolhouse plan- 
jning known as the 1848 period. The 
| buildings were usually three stories high, 
|with large rooms of high ceilings, with 
no corridors, or else a “well” in the 
icenter of the building. As the science 
| of lighting and ventilation had not yet 
| developed, children. were forced to sit 
|in rooms five hours a day under condi- 
tions that developed eye strain, bad pos- 
ture, and respiratory troubles. 


Undesirable as these physical condi- 


Four Federal Parks 
Closed for Winter 











} 


‘Tourists Will Have Access to 
Reservations, However. 


Four national parks closed their sea- 
sons Sept. 15, it was stated orally by 
the National Park Service of the De> 
partment of the Interior. Parks which 
have closed are the Glacier Park, Mon- 
tana; Lassen Volcanic, California; Mount 
McKinley, Alaska; and Mount Rainier, 
| Washington. 
| Yellowstone Park, in Wyoming. is to 
close Sept. 19; Grand Teton, Wyoming, 
Sept. 19; Crater Lake, Oregon, Sept. 20; 
Bryce Canyon, Utah, Sept. 30; Sullys 
Hill, North Dakota, Sept. 30; Zion, 
Utah, Sept. 30; General Grant, Califor- 
nia, Oct. 1; north rim of Grand Canyon, 
Arizona, Oct. -1; Sequoia, California, 
Oct. 1; and Mesa Verde, Colorado, Nov. 
1. While these are dates for the official 
closing, including the termination of bus 
service, most of these parks will be open 





to motorists until the weather becomes} 
q|Unfavorable. Several parks are open the; 


remainder of the year to those who come 
for the winter sports and are equipped 
with their own camping equipment. 

Parks open throughout the year are 
the Acadia, Maine; south rim of Grand 
Canyon, Arizona; Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas; Hawaii. Hawaiian Islands; Platt, 
Oklahoma; Rocky Mountain, Colorado; 
Wind Cave, South Dakota; and the Yo- 
semite, California. 








results. Many people are surprised to 
learn that after the initial climb when 
the airplane remains nearly at the same 
height above the ground no power. is re- 
quired directly to stay up. It is necessary 
to keep moving forward to stay up and 
this requires power to overcome the air 
resistance. The force required to be 
exerted is, however, only one-eighth the 
weight lifted, a great advantage over a 
helicopter where a force equal to the 
weight must be provided by the pro- 
peller, 


Since moving forward to get some- 
where and not merely to stay up is 
usually the main purpose of flight, all 
the power is spent in the useful task 
of getting somewhere. The power re- 
quired does not compare at all unfavor- 
ably with that required in an automobile 
traveling over the ground at the same 
speed. In an automobile traveling at 
about one-half the speed of an airplane, 
only one-eighth the power is required, 


ing air resistance, the necessary power 
varying as the cube of the speed. 
Curved Wings Favored. 

Wind tunnels as we know them now 
are a comparatively recent development, 
but similar though less exact methods 
were used by Langley and the Wright 
brothers and their contemporaries. Some- 
times the wind was simply the natural 
wind, which is very unsteady and varies 
in direction rapidly. Sometimes the wind 
was an artificial wind through a small 
pipe, but at any rate it was by experir 
ment on a small scale checked by experi- 
ments on a larger scale in gliders that 
the air was finally conquered. By meas; 
urements on small, thin plates the ad} 
vantages of curved wings over flat wings 
were discovered and the problems of 
balance and stability were partially 
solved without risk of life. For this rea- 
son it is believed that the application of 
model measurements was the decisive 
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from pioneer days to the present era) needs of children living in cities. 
of congested urban centers, according to| gave no opportunity for anything but 
ja statement Sept. 16 by Miss Alice E,| the traditional study of the three R’s. 
| Barrows, specialist in school buildings,| It failed completely to give the oppor- 
jof the Bureau of Education, discussing | tunity for the wholesome work and play 
Conceptions of the School-| which had been part of the life of chil- 


since at high speeds the automobile also | 
spends nearly all its power in overcom- | 


tions were, yet they did not constitute 
the most serious objections to this type 
of school. The real objection to it was 
that it was entirely unfitted to meet = 


dren in the pioneer days. 

Gradually, however, the mounting 
record of juvenile crime and delinquency, 
and of deaths and injuries to children 
from playing in city streets, coupled with 
a greater vision and sense ‘of social re- 
sponsibility on the part of the educa- 
tional group, have brought about radical 
changes in the educational program of 
the school. It has become clear that the 
school curriculum of a generation ago 
does not suffice for the modern city child; 
that the school must qunteract the ef- 
fects of city life upon children. 

It is now recognized that cities are 
not good places for children because 
there are usually not sufficient spaces 
and opportunities for the healthful, 
wholesome play which is one of the 
fundamental needs of childhood; because 
the city shuts children away from con- 
tact with the actual physical world and 
gives no opportunity for any first-hand 
knowledge of nature; because the city 
environment does not give children a 
chance to take part in the educationai 
activities about the home which formerly 
constituted such a large part of. their 
education in the pioneer village. 


Chance for Different Type _ 
Of Activities Essential 


“It is now obvious that if the schools 
are to counteract the effect of city life 
upon children, the school must give them 
the opportunity for the many. educa- 
tional activities which formerly were 
carried on outside of school, This 
means that a very different type of 
school building from that of the early 
pioneer days or of the 1848 period is 
needed. Consequently, during the past 
20 years there has come into existence 
what is known as “the modern school 
building,”? which is of a totally different 
type from the building of any previous 
period. 

This building contains not only class- 
rooms, but an auditorium and gym- 
nasium and special rooms, such as shops, 
cooking and sewing rooms, nature-study 
rooms, drawing and music rooms, li- 
brary, etc. Moreover, these facilities are 
found not only in high schools, but in 
many instances in elementary schools. 


|Fufthermore, this type of building is 


essentially flexible; it can be added to 
with @ minimum of expense; the parti- 
tions are removable so that rooms can be 
altered in size to meet the needs of a 
changing curriculum. Instead of the box- 
like type with no corridors, many of the 
buildings are constructed in the shape 
of an E, H or U, with rooms built on one 
or both sides of a wide corridor running 
the length of the building .and, down the 
wings. 

(The report will be found in Bulletin 
No. 20, 1929, Bureau of Education, 
“Changing Conceptions of the School- 
building Problem,” and may be procured 
from the United States printing office 
at 5 cents per copy.) 





President Prepares 


For Middle West Trip 


Itinerary Includes Ceremony at 
Ohio River Canal. 


Plans for President Hoover’s proposed 
trip to Detroit, Mich., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Louisville, Ky., in October are 
being worked out at the White House. 

Tentative arrangements ‘have been 
made, it has been stated orally at the 
White House, for the President to go 
to Detroit on Oct. 20. On Oct. 21 he 
will make an address at the dedication 
of the Edison laboratories there. ' 

From Detroit the President, it was 
said, expects to go direct to Cincinnati 
in connection with a celebration of the 
completion of the lock-and-dam system 
in the Ohio River from Pittsburgh, Pa., 


Radios in Greece 


Demand for American Sets 
Is Small Because of, 
Low Wave 

\ Length. 


The development in the use. of radio 
sets in Greece- has until recently been, 
greatly restricted, the government hav- 
ing prohibited the free use of radio de- 
vices by civilians, according to informa- 
tion made available Sept. 17 by the elec- 
trical equipment division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 

Only in the past few years were cer- 
tain facilities for private radio installa- 
tions granted. According to existing law 
the privilege of using radio sets is con- 
fined to Greek citizens only. Subscrip- 
tions by the owners of receiving sets are 
fixed at: 4 

Private houses, 150 drachmas ($1.95) 
per year. 


Stores and offices, 
($0.018) per day. 

Hotels, cafes, theaters, 1.65 to 3.30 
drachmas ($0.021 to $0.042) per day. 

As a result of restrictions and on ac- 
count of the absence of local broadcast- 
ing stations, the demand for radio sets 
and parts has been a very limited one 
and confined to the well-to-do people 
only. The nearest broadcasting station 
is that of Bucharest, which is situated at 
a distance of about 800 kilometers. 
Further, owing to the high cost of radio 
sets at present in use the number of 
radio owners in Greece is about 500, of 
whom 200 are established outside of 
Athens and Piraeus. There is no domes- 
tic manufacture of radio apparatus. _ 

The imports of radio sets and equip- 
ment into Greece for the year 1928 
amounted to $2,746.50, of which sets to 
the value of $1,318 were imported from 
the United States. 

Few American Sales. 


The announcement continued, that in 





1.45 drachmas 


~ 


accordance with a convention concluded. 


between a British firm and the Greek 
government, the electric light and power 
supply system in this district is being 
altered to meet the increased demands 
of present conditions due principally to 
the expansion of the cities of Athens 
and Piraeus during the last few years. 

American. made receiving sets and 
parts are considered excellent as re- 
gards general workmanship and appear- 
ance but while their high quality 4s rec- 
ognized, their prices in many instances 
are considered almost prohibitive. A 
technical point that is said to work to 
the disadvantage of American made 
radio equipment and parts, when com- 
pared with certain European products, is 
the fact that the maximum wave-length 
of the American receiving set does not 
reach that of the European broadcasting 
stations. Without taking into considera- 
tion “reaction receiving,” which requires 
three simultaneous maneuvers, French 
sets are the easiest to operate among 
those of European origin. 

Greece’s dependence upon importation 
for most of its needs has’ caused a keen 


In this thejr proximity to this market, 
as well as their low-value currencies, 
gives them a great advantage over 
American competitors. Furthermore, 
European: manufacturers have supplied 
Greece for generations—their products 
are known; their agencies are long es- 
tablished; they possess good banking 
facilities and grant’ long-term credits, 
and, most important of all, through peri- 
odical visits, they keep in personal touch 
with the enterprises there. The good 
appearance of an article is often of 
greater importance than its quality, but 
price is always the controlling sales 
cae 
to Cairo, Ill. He is expected to make 
two addresses on the subject of inland 
waterways, one at Cincinnati and one 
possibly at Louisville from the boat 
which he will take at Cincinnati.. The 
President will inspect the locks and dams 
in the Ohio all the way from Cincinnati 
to Louisville. 

Col. E. W. Starling, of the White 
House secret service force, will be des- 








patched to Cincinnati within the next 
two or three days to arrange for the 
President’s itinerary. 7 
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trade rivalry among European manufac-! 
turers bidding for the country’s 'trade.° 
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lution, such committee, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized to hold hearings, sit and act 
at such times and places during the .ses- 
sions or recesses of the Senate during 












weights carried and certain changes 
were suggested. It was found impossi- 
ble to carry these out on the actual ma- 
chine without practically rebuilding it. 


years. 

All three of these firms give the train- 
ing on the work. One supplements it by 
means of manuals describing the work 


All three of the companies agreed that 
there is a marked increase in efficiency 
and in usefulness_as a reslt of the train- 
ing, the reply of Company B being to 
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factor in expediting the conquest of thy 
air, 

The wind tunnel has found application 
in many ways. A _ person walking, an 








done in each department, thus enabling 
the worker to become familiar with the 
duties of other positions. Also, in the 
company’s slack seasons “the office peo- 
ple are transferred to the floor division 
and the floor people take the office work, 
This not only trains them for other jobs, 


the effect that “there is a decided change 
in usefulness because in maay instances 
it permits the employe to continue his 
or her working career for several years, 
and we find that the vast majority of 
our employes, Who would be eligible for 
pensions, desire greatly to be allowed’ to 


ploy such counsel, experts, clerical 


ito require, by subpoena or otherwise 


the attendance of, witnesses, 


the 71st and succeeding Congresses, un- 
til a final report is submitted; to em- 


stenographic and other assistance, and 


the pro- 


A partial rebuilding was carried out at 
great expense, but the second attempt at 
flight resulted in a second wreck, The 
+ | financial backing was withdrawn and the 
project was abandoned with no return on 
»|the money spent, Had the wind-tunnel 
test been made first the project would 


automobile, or a train must overcome air 
resistance. In the case of a person walk- 
ing rather fast, the force is only a few 
ounces unless in a high wind, where sev- 
eral pounds are rea ily perceptible. In 
the case of the automobile the maximum 
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duction of books, papers and documents, 
to administer oaths, take testimony and 
















but gives them the appreciation of the | continue at their work as long.a3 pos- probably have been carried through to 


difficulties of the other job and promotes | sible.” y Y completion, since ‘the suggested changes i hoveanower. is 6x led -in ; ’ 
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among the 40 companies which repiied to : 
the inquiry to put empoyes on fighter, The cost of stenographic services to 
that its training course has proved very}or simpler work as they grow ‘older.| report such hearings shall not be in ex. | The performance of an airplane, so 
euler . ee Sree is a one wait- <n at the same rate of pay. Al! of 1 ones of 25 —_ per hundred words. | far as speed, climbing rate, etc., are con. | 
ng list for it. e course runs for two| the companies stated that they either e expenses of such committee, not to|cerned, can be predicted with’ i in compari ith 
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tunnel measurements have been made on 
automobiles, and in Europe, where gaso- 
line is high, some automobiles are de- 
signed to have low air resistance, They 
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Progress in Aviation 
Ascribed to Federal 
Activity Since War 


Mr. Ingalls Says Planes Will 
Obtain Greater Relative 
Speed Than Other Types 
Of Transportation. 





The great advances made by aviation 


Fee ae tae tes | stamped, branded, or labeled, in legible 


activities of the Government since the 
World War, the Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy for Aeronautics, David S. 
Ingalls, declared Sept. 17 in a radio ad- 
dress ‘over a network of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

Much credit, said Mr. Ingalls, is: due 
to Col. Charles A. Lindbergh and _ his 
historic flight, in promoting the develop- 
ment of aeronautics, “but more is due 
to our Government in the development 
of aviation from a very chaotic state 
immediately after the war to a solid, 
thriving industry and method of trans- 
portation. Far greater are we indebted 
to the wise men of the Morrow Board 
which in 1925 and 1926 outliyed the 
policies that should govern commercial 
and military aviation in this country. 

The full text of Secretary Ingalls’ ad- 
dress follows: 

Three Reasons for Flying. 

At the present time I fly, first, from 
a sense of duty; second, from a con- 
viction that flying is the quickest and 
least obnoxious method of transporta- 
tion; and third, from a love of flying. 

Let me first explain my feeling of 
having a duty to fly. For many years 
one of the principal interests in my life 
has been the development of aviation, 
and I feel that the basis of aviation is 
simply to fly. Just as it is absolutely 
essential, in order to accomplish the g iod 
that he does, for Lindbergh to fly, so is 


it essential that each one of that enor- | 


mous army of aviation enthusiasts prac- 
tice what he: preaches and fly, for how 
can one in sincerity promote that which 
« he does not or will not do himself. 
Could you imagine Mr. Winton, Mr. 
Ford, Mr. Packard, or other manufac- 
turers of automobiles clinging to the old 
horse and buggy? It would be as absurd 
. for|the president of the New York Cen- 
tral to travel by the eld ox teams, for 
the heads of the great transoceanic 
steamship companies to persist in the 
use of sailing vessels. In other words, 
he who is enthusiastic concerning avia- 
tion, regardless of what particular 
branch, whether he is manufacturer, op- 
erator, pilot, or what-not, does seem a 








Senate Amends Section of Tariff Bill. 
- Requiring Mark of Origin on Imports 


Committee’s. Recommendations Limiting Discretion of 


Secretary of Treasury Are Revised. ' 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


on the floor had been accepted, follows in 
full text: 

“Ryery article imported into the 
United States, and its-immediate con- 
tainer, and the package in which such 
article is imported, shall be marked, 


English words, in a conspicuous place, 
in such manner as to indicate the country 
of origin of such article, in accordance 
with such regulations as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may prescribe. Such mark- 
ing, stamping, branding, or 
shall be as nearly indelible and perma- 
nent as the nature of the article will 
permit, 

“The Secretary of the Treastry may, 
by regulations prescribed hereunder, ex- 
cept any article from the requirement of 
marking, stamping, branding, or labeling 
if such article is incapable of being 
marked, stamped, branded or labeled 
or can not be marked, stamped, branded 
or labeled without injury, or at an ex- 
pense economically prohibitive of im- 
portation, or if the marking, stamping, 
branding or labeling of the immediate 
container of such article will reasonably 
indicate the country of origin of such 
article.” 


Penalties Are Extended 


For Destroying Marks 

The Senate next approved the amend- 
ment which extends the penalties for de- 
stroying or removing such marks to 
those who “cover, obscure.” 7 

In section 305, the House language in 
the bill prohibited the importation into 
the United’ States of printed matter ad- 
vocating treason, insurrectiqn, forcible 
resistance to the laws, “or containing 
any threat to take the life of or inflict 


| bodily harm upon the President of the 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


United States.” r 
Finance Committee inserted 


For the President, the 
the -words 


| “upon any: person'in” the United States. 


This amendment alsd was approved by 
the Senate. : 

Directing his remarks at sectien 305, 
prohibiting importation of immoral ar- 
ticles, Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, 
told the Senate he is disturbed over re- 
cent actions of the customs officials in 
interfering with literary productions 
that have come into this country from 
the greatest minds of the world. 

He said there is too much censorship, 
too much illiberality. He said there are 
too many who would censor books, writ- 


bit insincere if he himsel]f fails to fly, | ings and papers to conform.to “their own 
not necessarily to pilot the plane, but at! narrow, bigoted minds.” 


least to use the airplane as a means of 
transportation. 


| 
In the second place, I fly because that! free speech. 1 
F seat obnoxious | coming into the United States that may 


is the quickest and 
method of transportation. Always ex- 
cevting the possibility of adverse 
weather conditions, something which the 


| 
| 


“I abhor communism,” he said, “but 
this is a country of a free press and 
Many publications are 


not be orthodox but which may -be pro- 


| gressive, whose writers have a right to 


art of aviation has not as yet, but we} 


trust and believe will eventiially over- | 
there is of course no question | 


come, 
about the time saved by means of avia- 
tion. One goes between two points by 
a straight line, the shortest possible 
method, something which can. be done 
by other transportation systems only in 
a very few instances for any appreciable 
distance. 
Two Retarding Forces. 


Furthermore, the airplane is subject 
to only two retarding forces—the fric- 
tion of the air it passes through, and 
the necessity of counteracting gravity. 
All other methods of transportation 
have working against them more of the 
forces of nature than has aviation, and, 
in the long run, this fundamental fact 
will become more and more important, 
enabling the plane to acquire greater 
and greater speeds relative to every 
other method of transportation. 

Again, excepting occasional weather 
conditions, we may say that flying is by 
far the pleasantest- method of traveling. 
We do not have the smell, the smoke, and 
the jerks of the railroad train. We do 
not have the confusion, dust, heat and 
continual traffic congestion of the auto- 
mobile. Very rapidly we are develop- 
ing and improving the airplane and its 
incidental facilities, such as airports, 
airways, and so on, to do away with 
the discomforts formerly connected with 
aviation, such as the rush of wind and 
the exhaust of the engines. No longer 
is it necessary to wear heavy flying gear, 
helmets, and goggles, for we sit within 
a olosed and heated cabin in luxurious 
comfort, with engines muffled, with every 
facility of the ordinary Pullman car. 


Development of Incidentals, 


As a matter of fact, one of the for- 
tunate. things about the situation at 
present of airplane travel is that, taking 
it altogether, the vehicle itself, the. air- 
plane and its engine, has been developed 
far further than the incidental matters 
such as airports, air routes, etc. The 
main thing, in other words, is really an 
accomplished fact. The development of 
airports, air routes and so on is, after 
all, though costly and.a matter of time, 
something that is perfectly sure to come, 

There is no necessity for any particu- 
lar scientific research or development. 
And yet, this field of the incidentals of 
aviation is a most important one and 
quite likely development along these 
lines will be almost if not quite as im- 
portant to the future of aviation as was 
the development of our great highway 
system to the growth of automobile 
transportation. After all, the automo- 

@vile of today is very much the automo- 
bile of 20 years ago, infinitely refined to 
be sure, and its enormous use has been 
dependent upon the development of’ bet- 
ter roads. Surely we may similarly look 
for a greater increased use of airplanes 
as @ result of this so-called incidental 
development. 

And finally, I fly because I love flying. 
There is something of a feeling of com- 
plete freedom, of untrammeled move- 
ment, of extraordinary ease of mobility, 
that satisfies the desire inherent in all 
of us to be lord of all one surveys. There 
is a beauty of heaven and of earth that 
is only for those privileged to fly. There 
is the exhilaration, the sense of well- 
being and of power that comes to the 
skipper standing at the helm of his ship, 
to the engineer sitting at the throttle 
of his locomotive. There is the same 
pleasure as in driving an automobile on 
the open highway, but far more unre- 
stricted. 


4 


Rapid Development, 

What a short time it has been since 
this first awakening in the conquest of a 
new element! ‘Tis but a quarter of a 
century since the Wright brothers first 
kept aloft for a minute or two at Kitty 
Hawk, N, C., when practically no atten- 
tion was paid to their startling adventure 


hich opened up the limitless ranges of | have to ask the question what it is like 
"the sky to men who had been stumbling ! to fly. 





have them enter this country.” 

The Senate agreed also to a Commit- 
tee amendment which would make the 
decision of the United States Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals final. In 
the House bill a right of appeal to the 
Supreme Court. was provided. 


Effect of ‘Proposed Rates 


On Farmer Criticized 

Senator McKellar (Dem.), of Tennes- 
see, declared that “about the only thing 
the farmer will get from this bill is the 
privilege of buying diamonds duty-free.” 
He pursued this argument comparing the 


| increases in duty on necessities with de- 


creases in what he described as “abso- 
lute needs of the farmer,” such as pearls, 
diamonds and chestnuts, 

“It is also true the farmer has to pay 
more for the steel and iron that goes into 
his plows,” asserted the Tennessee Sen- 
ator, “the steel sheets and rods and bars, 


{beams and -girders and joists that go 


into the making of his barns, hoops of 
iron for his wagon, wire fences on his 
farm; the axles and whiffletrees, and 
harness and belly bands, and his wagon. 

“All that is compensated for, however, 
when the farmer learns that he is get- 
ting his rock crystal from Brazil, known 
as Brazilian pebble, free of duty. How 
good the Republican party is to the 
farmer. 

“This: bill injures the farmer a great 
deal more than it helps him. He will pay 
more for his shoes and even the blacking 
he puts on his shoes. He pays more 
for his tea, more for the calomel he 
takes when he is sick, and substantially 
more for all other drugs he has to use. 


“But, by turning to the free list, we| 


find he is repaid according to the Re- 


publican view; because he gets his uncut 


diamonds duty free, and his cut diamonds 


labeling | 


duty on his diamonds! 


more for the paints and colors and pig- 
ments used by. his children in school; 
more for his chairs and tables; more for 
his varnish and his soap; more for his 
starch; for his dynamite for blasting; 
for his tar, and the bricks with which 
he builds his house. 

“But he gets his platinum free of any 
| duty! 


| “He will pay more for his\bottles, his 


jars; more for his kitchen utensils; more 
for his’ spectacles; more for his. mirrors; 
more for the incandescent bulbs in his 
fixtures; even more for the tombstones 
that mark the graves of his dead, 
“But he will 
pichurim beans free of duty! 
“Secretary Mellon has a great alumi- 
num trust. 


; but under this bill the farmer is charged 
9 cents a pound duty for aluminum. 


mere existence in the public service here, 
but everyone knows the farmers are roll- 
ing in wealth.” 

Provisions on Marking 


Goods Are Criticized 

Turning to the amendments in section 
304 relating to the marking of imported 
articles, which was the business before 


the Senate, Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 


Massachusetts, a member of the Finance 
Committee, declared that he favored the 
House provisions over the Senate Com- 
mittee language. 


law has been lost sight of, stated Mr. 
Walsh, and the object now “is to dis- 
courage importation and reduce com- 
petition.” 

“There is the whole story,” he said. 
“The House amendment seeks to bring 
| the marking law back to its original pur- 
pose. The Senate amendment seeks to 
perpetuate the wrong interpretation.” 

Confusion over what was being voted 
|on developed in connection with the com- 
mittee amendments to section 304, on the 
marking of imported articles. The House 
in passing the bill provided in this sec- 
tion that every imported article and its 
immediate container shall be marked, 
stamped, branded, or labeled in legible 
English words so as to indicate the coun- 
try of origin, in accordance with.regula- 
tions of the Secretary of the Treasury 


be made therein.” 

The Committee on Finance, in the bill 
as pending, fequired this marking to 
be, in the Committee’s added words, ‘‘in 
a conspicuous place.” In that connection 
Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
explained that the purpose was to guard 
against marking that would be so hid- 
den as to escape notice. 


Second Amendment‘ 
Also Is Discussed 


Several Senators discussed the Com- 
mittee’s othe? amendment to the section 
which read: “Such marking, stamping, 
branding, or labeling shall be as nearly 
indelible and permanent as the nature 
of the article will permit. The Secretary 
of the Treasury may, by regulations pre- 
scribed hereunder, except any article 
from the requirement of marking, stamp- 
ing, branding, or labeling, if such article 
is incapable of being marked, stamped, 
branded, or labeled or cannot be marked, 
stamped, branded, or labeled without in- 
jury, or if the marking, stamping, brand- 
ing, or labeling of the immediate con- 
tainer of such article will reasonably in- 
dicate the country of origin of such ar- 
ticle.” 

A rol! call on the Committee amend- 
ment was taken, the official announce- 
ment being that it was disagreed to by 
a vote of 26 ayes to 38 nays. Senator 
Smoot during the roll call tried to stop 
it on the ground it was not understood 
what was being voted on. 

After the announcement Senator 
Reed said there was general misunder- 
standing about it and the vote was on 
the amendment requiring that articles 
be marked “in a conspicuous place.” The 
|chair held that the vote was on the 
longer amendment beginning with the 
words “such marking,” etc., and speci- 
fying how the Secretary of the Treasury 
may make exceptions to the regulations, 

Senator Moses (Rep.), of New Hamp- 
shire, asked what had happened to the 
amendment regarding “conspicuous 
place” of the marking. The chair ruled 


} 





which minority members agreed. 


“Under this bill the farmer has to pay 


get his Brazilian or} 


It is true that the trust is | 
making all the money in the world now; | 


“Uncle Andy Mellon is ekeing out a 


| The original object of the marking 


and “subject: to such exceptions as may | 


that that was still unacted upon, with | 





The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Sept. 17, 1929. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 
met with his Cabinet.. (Cabinet meetings 
are held regularly on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days of each week.) 

2:35 p. m.—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called to discuss mat- 
ters affecting his* Department. 

3 p. m—Adm. W. V. Pratt, Com- 
mander in Chief of the United States 
Fleet, called to discuss the negotiations 
between the United States and Great 
Britain looking to limitation of naval 
armaments. 


Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail cor: 
respondence, 


Reserve Board Meets 


With Advisory Council 


The Federal advisory council held its 
regular quarterly conference with the 
| Federal Reserve Board Sept. 17, but 
transacted only routine business, accord- 
ing to an authorized statement by the 
Board. There was no statement forth- 
coming at the conclusion of the session} 
and individual members declined to 
divulge the subjects which were studied 
in the conference except to say that the 
general credit situation had been among} 
the agenda of the meeting. 


Radio Applications __ 
Are Rejected by Default 


Three of four applicants for permis- | 
sion to construct new broadcasting sta- | 
tions defaulted on Sept. 16, when they 
failed to appear at hearings before the 
Federal Radio Commission. Presiding 
Commissioner E. 0. Sykes, who was tak- | 
ing testimony, ordered that the appli- 
cants be noted in the record as having | 
defaulted. 
| The fourth application, filed by A. L. 
Smith and J. M. Hamilton, of Missoula, 
Mont., was continued, the case being pre- 
sented on affidavit. This application was 
for permission to construct a station at 
Missoula, using 50*watts power on the 
1,280-kilocycle channel, : 

The applications defaulted were those | 
of the Ozark Radio Corporation for a} 
station at Sulphur Springs, Ark., to op- 
erate two hours a day with 50 watts 
power on 1,500 kilocycles; the Ports- 
mouth Broadcasting Co., for a 500-watt 
station-at Portsmouth, Ohio, on the 600- 
kilocycle channel, and the Gardner-Hohl- 
feldt Music Co., Inc., for a station at 
Mitchell, S. Dak., using 500 watts on 
890 kilocycles. 
harrass the importer after the importer 
has paid his duty. ' 

There were colloquies between the ma- | 
jority and the minority over the degree 
of confidence that should be reposed in 
the Secretary of the Treasury in respect 
to regulations and exceptions from reg- 
ulations. Senator Reed (Rep.),.of Penn- 
sylvania, said the Committee on Finance, 
in writivg this amendment regarding 
exceptions to the marking regulations, 
thought it was actually cutting down the 
powers of the Secretary of the Treasury 
in the interest of the importers. He 
suggested it was a concession, as the bill, 
he said, would be signed by a Republi- 
can President and would be the law as 
long as that party shall continue in 
power. 

Senator Harrison (Dem.), of Missis- 
sippi, agreed with Senator George 
(Dem.), of Georgia, that the exceptions 
proposed by the Committee were highly 
| technical and hampered the Secretary’s 
authority. He said he did not think any 
great harm would come from the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, for the courts 
would step im where he exceeds au- 
thority. . 

The Committee amendment proposed 
the markings should be as nearly indel- 
ible and permanent as possible. Sen- 
ator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky, said 
he wanted to know why anyone should 
be required to wear a label on _ his 
clothes until the clothes are worn out. 
Senator Waish (Dem.), of Montana, said 
he could not understand the policy of 
requiring indelible markings, suggest- 
ing in this connection what that would 
mean on a necktie or a dress. 

As the criticism .of the Committee 
amendment continued on the Democratic 
side, Senator Reed told the minority. the 
langauge was essentially the Same as in 
the 1922 tariff act. This Senator Robin- 
son (Dem.), of Arkansas, disputed, say- 
ing the latter had some qualifications. 

Mr. Reed retorted that the 1922 lan- 
guage was more drastic, which Mr. Rob- 
inson denied, 

Senator Reed produced an analagous 
| provision in the Underwood Tariff Act of 











;of the packers, 


Ma jority of Briefs Found to Favor 
Modification of Packers Consent Decree 


Proposal of Large Concerns Wins Approval of 113 Out 
Of 150 Agricultural Groups. 


Senate 
Hour by Hour 


September 17 


" “Senate. 
12 m. to 1 p. m.—Resumed debate on 
* 


More than 150 farm organizations or | cree to enable us to reach a definite and | tariff bill (H. R. 2667). : 


groups responded to the invitation . of 
the Secretary. of Agriculture, Arthur M. 
Hyde, for an expression of their views 
relative to the modification of the so- 
called “packers consent decree” proposed 
by two of the national packers, accord- 
ing to figures made available at the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics on 
Sept. 17. 


The views and expressions of the agri- 
cultural organizations have been sub- 
mitted both orally and in written state- 
ments and briefs to a committee of the 
Department of Agriculture appointed to 
determine the farmers’ attitude. 

The figures show that 18 witnesses 
representing 32 farm organizations ap- 
peared at the five-day hearing which 
ended on Sept. 7. All of these wit- 
nesses testified either for a complete 
vacation of the decree or for its modi- 
fication. 


Approximately 145 written statements 


or briefs have been filed with the com- | 


mittee, according to the figures made 
public, 12 of which were filed by non- 
agricultural groups. 

One hundred thirteen statements. fa- 
voring vacation or modification of the 
decree have been filed by farm groups. 
Twelve statements of agricultural or- 
ganizations were filed opposing any mod- 
ification. whatsoever. Eight organiza- 
tions submitted written statements indi- 
cating a neutral position on the subject. 
Of the 12 statements from nonagricul- 
tural groups, 11 favor a modification, 
while 1 is opposed to any change in the 
decree. ’ 

The -record of the hearing before the 
Department has been closed, the last 
day for filing briefs having been Sept. 
16. The position and views of the farm 
organizations will be transmitted to the 
Department of Justice for its guidance in 
any action to be taken relative to the 
stand of the Government on the petitions 
Secretary Hyde an- 
nounced at the beginning of the hearing. 

A letter received Sept. 13 by Mr. 
Hyde from E. N. Puckett, manager of 
the Union Equity Exchange, states: 

“With reference to proposed modifica- 

tions of the packers’ consent decree 
hearing which has been set for Oct. 2, 
we are opposed to any modification of 
the decree that might permit them to 
extend their activities to the operation 
and ownership of retail meat markets or 
to the distribution, by the packers of 
any of their products to. the retail trade 
in any way.” # 
_ “We are also opposed to them owning, 
in whole or in part, the capital stock 
of any cooperation engaged in the dis- 
tribution to the consumer of any of their 
products, or engage in any way what- 
soever, directly or indirectly, in the re- 
tail sale or distribution of their prod- 
ucts. 


Varying Opinions 
Expressed by Farmers 


H. R. Kirkpatrick, president. of the 
Growers Cooperative Association, New- 
berg, Oreg., in a letter of Sept. 6, 
stated: 


“We are not sufficiently informed on 


the provisions of the packers’ consent de- | after. 


satisfactory conclusion with regard to 
the proper action of the Department of 
Agriculture toward the modification of 
the decree as requested by the big 
packers. 


“In a general way, however, we can- 
not see a good reason why the packers 
should be prevented from manufacturing 
canned goods if they wished to do so, 
while various large combinations of dis- 
tributers are engaging in the manufac- 
ture of various food products, and it 
seems to us that if the distributers are 
permitted to manufacture, that the 
as should also be permitted 
t» distribute food products. | 

“However, these combinations may | 
reach such proportions in due time that | 
will make it necessary for the Govern- 
ment to exercise some regulation and 
control for the production of the un- 
organized grower of food products and | 


sumers.” 


Cost of Air Mail Exceeds 
Fund Available for Service 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
and with greatest benefits to the 
to be served. 


The proposed route from St. Louis to 
New York was instanced as one of those 
requiring night flying. This route is now 
lighted only a portion of the proposed 
way, from Columbus, Ohio, to Indian- 
apolis, Ind. The Department of Com- 
merce. must provide the facilities for 
night flying along these routes and it is 
not expected that even when the Inter- 
departmental Committee acts on the vari- 
ous proposals now before it the routes 
will be ready for operation before the 
beginning of the next fiscal year when 
a new appropriation will be available for 
the air mail service. 

Looking at the situation from every 
standpoint, there is no idea in the minds 
of the Post Office Department officials to 
curtail any of the routes now in opera- 
tion, but, on the contrary, it is believed 
that there will be sufficient money avail- 
able when the time comes to take care of 
any normal and reasonable expansion of 
the air mail service throughout the 
country. 


public 


Care Ordered in Searching 
Travelers for Contraband. 


Customs inspectors hereafter must usé 
dignified methods in the examination of 
incoming passengers at all ports, accord- | 
ing to an oral statement Sept. 17:by the | 
Assistant Secretary of* the Treasury, 
Seymour Lowman. 


He said that protests had been re-! 
ceived against methods employed at 
some ports, referring particularly to the 
“patting” of passengers as a means of 
ascertaining quickly whether they car- 
ried liquor or other contraband. 


for the benefit of the unorganized con-| — 





“This practice is against all customs 
rules,” said Mr. Lowman. “It should not 


be done, and it will not be done here- 
There is no necessity for an jn- > 


1 p. m. to,2 p. m.—Continued debate 
on tariff bill. e 

2 p..m. to 3 p. m.—Continuéd debate 
on tariff: bill. 
3 p. m. to 4 p. m.—Continued debate 
tariff bill. , 
4 p. m. to 4:55 p. m.—Continued de- 
bate on tariff bill. 

4:55 p. m—Recessed until noon, 
Sept. 18. . 


on 


Reduction of Membership ~ 
Of Farm Loan Board Sought 


Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, 
Sept. 17, offered to the Senate an amend 
ment to the Federal farm loan act. (S,’ 
1717), which would reduce the member- 
ship of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
from seven to five. 








spector to lay his hands on a passenger. 
in that manner, because the regulations 


| provide ways for making the search that, 


is required to protect the revenue.” 

Mr. Lowman explained that represen- 
tations had been made that foreign trav- 
elers are improperly impréssed by the 
“patting” method; in fact, he said, they 
do not understand the practice at all, 


| and, he added, that always it had created 


ill will instead of a friendly feeling to- 
ward the service. 











“What about 


these orders?” 


Fire in your plant—every- 
thing crippled—unfilled orders 
from valuable customers- held 
up for. months. 


Pretty hopeless outlook? 


No—not if Business Inter- 
ruption Insurance makes good 
the loss of money represented 
by all unfilled orders at the 
time of the fire. 


, You should read “Mr. 

Dixon,” the little book that 
tells about. this 
modern business 
protection. It will 
be sent you on re- 
} quest. — 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 













| cial and military aviation in-this country, 





Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
then asked unanimous consent that the 
roll call be set aside, that the chair re- 
state the question and a new roll call be 
taken. The consent was granted. 


Amendment Proposed 
By Senator King 


Senator King introduced amendments 
relating to the definition of United 
States value, which would have the ef- 
fect of restoring to the present bill 
| allowances in the existing law for com- 
missions, profits and -general expenses 
in determining the price of comparable 
imported merchandise. 


at a reduced tax., Think of the joy this 
bill will bring tothe farmer when he 
learns he shall not have to pay a high 





on the face of the earth for countless 
ages. 

What great advances were made dur- 
ing the World War when sets of aero- 
nautical engineers vied with one another 
to produce aircraft more and more effi- 
cient, urged on by the fact that life lay 
for their fellow citizens in the superior- 
ity of their article. But even so, com- 
parison of the. present-day plane with 
that of the war-time plane leads us to| 
appreciate a great peace-time develop- 
ment of aviation. 

Much is due, to be sure, to Lindbergh 
and his historic flight, as well as the 
creditable feats of the air that have been 
accomplished in recent years, but more 
is due to our Government in the develop- 
ment of aviation from a ery chaotic 
state immediately after the war to a 
solid, thriving industry and method of 
transportation. Far greater are we in- 
debted to the wise men of the Morrow 
Board which in 1925 and 1926 outlined 
the policies that should govern commer- 


bill by~ the Finance Committee permit- 
ting labor to be heard by the Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals in cases of 
reappraisement and protests against col- 
lector’s decisions, Mr. King submitted 


or organizations or “a woman’s club.” - 
While reconsideration of the Commit- 

tee amendments on the marking of im- 

ported articles was pending, 


tee amendment relating to exceptions 
from the Treasury regulations proposing 
to insert, after“the phrase “or labeled 


Compliance with the Board’s recommen- 
dations has resulted most favorably for 
our country commercially and as a mat- 
ter of national defense. 

Thanks to the great development of 
aviation in this and in other countries 
it no longer takes men of extraordinary 
skill, ability and courage to pilot an 
airplane. Though not fool. proof, the 
plane of today is far easier to fly than 
that of the past and the average per- 
son with normal physique and ;rood eye-* 
sight should have no particular difficul- 
ties in piloting a plane, and once learned, 
there is probably no more fascinating 
and entrancing sport in the world and 
few that have once started have given 
it up. 

In conclusion, may I hope that those 
of you who have not flown may have 
that pleasure at an early date, and I 
trust that it will not be long before the 
people of our great country may. know 
from personal experience and will not 


“or at an expense economically prohibi- 
tive of importation.” 

The Pittman amendment was accepted 
By Senator Smoot for the Committee, 
but before it,or the Committee amend- 





longed debate, in which there was much 
badinage about hampering the power of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Demo- 
cratic Senators contended the Commit- 
tee was unwilling to trust the Secretary 
of the Treasury, 

Senator George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
said the Committee on Finance was 
seeking to shut out importations by the 
small dealers in merchandise. He said 
the Committee, in its pending bill, “raised 
the rates of the Fordney-MecCumber bill, 
the highest in history, as high as you 
can,” and then is trying, in the ad- 
ministrative provisions of the bill, to 
impoge an embargo. 
the Sponsors of the bill are ‘trying to 


In those paragraphs written into the | 


amendments to include consumers’ guilds | 


Senator | 
Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, offered an | 
amendment to that part of the Commit- | 


without injury,” the following words: | 


ments were voted on, there was a pro- 


Mr. George said | 














1913. Senator Tydings (Dem.), of Mary- 
land, interjected that the Underwood 
Act provision on the subject was taken 
froma prior Republican tariff act. 
Senator Reed said it reminded him of the 
diminutive negro who told the big 
negro who cursed him that “all you say I 
| is, you is,” ‘ 

The Committee amendment regarding 
the exceptions to the Treasury marking 
régulations and their permanent, indeli- 
ble character, as amended by the Pitt- 
man amendment, regarding prohibitive 
expense, then was adopted by the Sen- 
ate after several hours of debate. 

Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, 
discussed increases in the price of farm 
machinery to the farmer and referred to 
the duty on pig iron as having an effect 
on this by increasing the cost of steel out 
|of which such machinery is made. 

In discussing the proposed tariff on 
manganese, Senator Couzens (Rep.), of 
Michigan. said it had been stated that 
President Hoover had asked that man- 
ganese be placed on the free list. 

“So far-as I know, there has been no 
verification of this statement,” Senator 
Couzens said, “and: I place it before the 
Senate so that it may be verified if any- 
one cares to do so.” 













Every trucking job. ) 
is its own Tire problem 


Different trucks have different jobs to do. Todo its own 
job well and to make the most money for its owner, 
every truck needs the right type of tire for its duty. ; 






spond with the tractive power of the All-Weather Tread 
and the body vitality of Goodyear Supertwist Cord, 









For hauling building materials, oil distribution, food 
delivery, intra-city moving, etc., Goodyear Super 
Cushion Tires combine extra cushion and long mileage 
life with the gripping traction of the famous All- 
Weather Tread. e 


And where heavy loads are to be moved by slow, short 
hauls on city streets, the right tire equipment is the 
powerful, cushioning Goodyear All-Weather Heavy 
Duty Cushion. 


Expert Goodyear Truck Tire Dealers are at your com- 
mand for consultation on the right type and size of 
Goodyears for each vehicle in your fleet. 








The right tire for every truck job is in the Goodyear 
Truck Tire line. Every Goodyear Truck Tire is de- 
signed and built with an experienced eye to the load, 
the speed, and the traffic and road conditions. 















Around excavation projects, for example, where 
“traction” means gripping power extended far up on 
the sidewalls as well as on the tread, the right tire is 
certainly the new Goodyear Dump Truck Pneumatic, 


| Suggestions for Titles 
For Tariffs Submitted 


Following a conference between Sen- 
ators Smoot and Simmons, who are in 
charge of the bill for the majority and 
minority, respectively, the following or- 
der was suggested to the Senate for con- 
sideration of titles 3 and 4 of the bill: 

Title III: Special provisions: 1, sec- 
tion 804; 2, section 305; 3, section 306-d; 
4, section 307; 5, section 311; 6, section 
313; 7, sections 330, 381, 332, 333, 334, 


335 and 336; 8, section 837; 9, sec- 
tion 340. | 
| Title IV: Administrative provisions: | 
10, section 401; 11, section 466; 12, | 
section 483; 13, section 484; 14, section 
501; 15, section 503; 16, section 515; 
17, section 516; 18, section 518; 19, f 


section 526; 20, section 551; 21, section 
554; 22, section 619; 23, section 642; 
\ 24, section 646, ‘ 













Where the duty calls for operation at close to passen- 
ger car speed, Goodyear Cord Truck and Bus Tires re- 













. : 
Copyrteht 1929, by The Goodyear Tize & Rubber 7 


“The Greatest Name in Rubber” 
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‘ culture, Washington, D. C. 
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Ice Well Is Tested 


For Refrigeration 


In Canada May Meet 
Requirements ~ 
Here. a 





(Continued from Page 1.) 
well last fall at the United States. 
Dairy Field Station at Mandan, N. Dak., 
to test the, possibilities of the method 
under conditions there. 


On a well-drained spot near the milk | the appellants were liable as transferees 
house and convenient to the well, a pit | of the corporation so denied personal 
was dug 8 feet square and 9% feet deep. service classification. 


Taxation 


| 


| 


The sides were boarded up with cheap | 


lumber, and the bottom covered to a 
depth of 144 feet with coarse gravel to 
insure good drainage. A_small house | 
was erected over the pit. The floor was 
of two thicknesses ‘of planking, with | 
building paper between the layers, and it 
was built in sections to permit easy re- | 


moval during freezing. Windows in the! Appeals from the District Court for the 


house provided air circulation in the 


Winter, but were closed during the Sum- fergerr W. BRACKNEY (W. T. Srock- 


mer. A wooden rack or basket sus- | 
pended from a pulley overhead served 
for raising and lowering the cans of 
cream and other food products held in 
storage. 

Freezing was started in January. A 
small quantity of water—2 to 4 gallons— 
was run into the pit each day. Some, 
difficulty was experienced before the first | 
layer of ice was formed because the 
water drained out so rapidly. By the} 
end of February, however, there was a/| 
solid cake of ice 8 feet square and 6% 
feet deep. When freezing weather was | 
over. the house was closed tightly and | 
the floor replaced. 

The mean average temperature in this 


vicinity for January and February was|@ dissolved corporation additional in- 
29 degrees Fahrenheit and 4.6 degrees | come and profits taxes assessed against | 


Fahrenheit, respectively. The highest 
temperature for the two months was 38] 


| opinion of the court. 


|brought two suits in equity to recover) Was of two kinds—selling livestock re- 


1710) 





Use of Capital to Produce Income 


Bars Personal Service Classification 





mM : | \ 
To Aid Dairy Farms | Corporation Is Found to Have Borrowed Funds to Make 
Ground Pit Method Tried 


Loans to Its Customers. 





there is no substantial difference be- 
Eighth Circuit has held that a corpora-| tween a “nominal capital corporation” 


tion used capital as a material income| under section 209 of the revenue act of 
producing factor when it or ba 1917 and a “personal service corpora- 


The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 


amounts from its stockholders or banks| tion” under section 200 of the revenue 
or made loans to customers or accepted | act of 1918. . 


thele notes, . 5 | It is conceded by the Government that 

This finding resulted in a denial of|if.the corporation was of the character 
classification of a corporation as entitled | claimed, it was not liable for the addi- 
to the benefits of personal service rates | tional taxes assessed. 


of assessment, and finally required that) . 
Defendants Claim Money 
Was Profits of Members 


There was substantial evidence tend-| 
| ing to support the following facts: Dur- 
v. |ing the years in question the corpora- 
* UNITED STATES. | tion was engaged in business as a live- 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the | stock. commission, agency, having its 
Kighth Circuit. principal place of business at Sioux 

Nos. 8847 and 8448 | City, Iowa. During the years 1917 and 

es : } 1918 it had a paid-up capital of $10,000; 
| during the year 1919 of $20,000. At the 
| beginning of 1917 it had a surplus of 
| $16,149; at the beginning of 1919 of| 
MAN and RICHARD A. ZWEMER with| $13,650. About $4,000 of the capital was | 
him on the brief) for the appellants;| invested in memberships of the Sioux 
J. H. Picc (BoNNETT E. RHINEHART,| City Livestock Exchange, and a small 
C, M. Cuarest and F. F. Toomey with | amount in office furniture and equipment. 
him on the brief) for the United| During the year 1917 the corporation 
States. ‘earned a gross income of $59,102, of 
Before BootH, Circuit Judge, and San-| which $4,705 represented interest on 
BORN and Dewey, District Judges. — ed discounts; net en oan. 
cnt m-1918 the gross income was 462, 0 

Opinion of the Court which $987 Seectianted interest received; 

Aug. 26, 1929 |net income $15,906. In 1919 the gross 

BootH, Circuit Judge, delivered the| income was $80,421, of which $7,264 was 
|for interest received; net income $28,- 
In the court below the United States| 918. The business of the corporation 








F. M. HATCH ET AL, 


Northern District. of Iowa. 


from former stockholder distributees of| ceived on consignment, and buying live- 
| stock to fill orders of customers. Under 


Personal Services 


the corporation for the calendar years 
1917, 1918 and 1919, in the respective 


degrees Fahrenheit, and the lowest was|®Mmounts $1,216.00, $4,508.24, and $8,- 


—43 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Storage of cream was started May 25. 
The ice lasted through the Summer, and 
on Sept. 1, after a storage period of 98 
days, there was still a block of ice 68 
inches square and 22 inches deep, or 58 
cubic feet of the 416 cubic feet in the 
original block. At the same rate of melt- 


| 548.65 with 


interest. The first suit 
(No. 8447 here) involved the years 1917 
and 1918; the 


here) involved the year 1919. The four) 


stockholder distributees of the corpora-| 
tion, F. M. Hatch, H. H. Holmes, H. U.! 
Carpenter, and James Volin, were de-| 
fendants in the first suit. Holmes died} 


ing the ice will last until well into Oc-| before the trial, and Laura M. Holmes) 


tober. 


was substituted, as his sole devisee. The} 


|same persons, were defendants in the 


Summer Records Kept. 


| second suit, except that Laura M. Holmes 


Careful records were kept throughout| was named as executrix of the will of 


the Summer. 
water to 56.5 degrees Fahrenheit and} 
placed.in the rack in the pit at 8:30 a. m. 
was cooled to 48 degrees within three 
hours and to 42 degrees by 4:30 p. m. 
Cream in cans placed directly on the ice | 
was cooled to 34 degrees in the same} 
period. Cream was kept in a perfectly 
sweet condition for 14 days during July, 
the hottest part of the summer. The tem- 
perature in the pit an inch’ above the ice 
varied from 32 to 42 degrees. Six inches 
above the ice it varied from 44 to 50 de- 
grees; and a foot above, the temperature 
was never higher than 50 degrees Fah- 
renheit. 

The mean average temperature for 
this region for June, July, and August | 
was 62.9 degrees, 73.6 degrees, and 70.6| 
degrees respectively. The highest re- 
corded temperature for the three months 
was 106 in July. During 14 days in July 
and 10 days in August, the maximum 
temperature was 90 degrees Fahrenheit 
or higher. 

Meat, fruit and vegetables, as well as 
milk and cream, were stored in the pit 
and kept perfectly. No offensive odors 
were detected at any time throughout 
the Summer in the well or in any of 
the stored products. | 

While the Department of Agriculture 
officials believe the ice well will prove 
a satisfactory means of refrigeration on 
many farms in the regions where other 
methods are impracticable, they point 
out that the results obtained at Mandan 
represent only one season’s trial. The 
work will be continued, however, with 
some slight variations. } 

_The main points suggested for con-| 
sideration in building an ice well are| 
the selection of a well-drained site and} 
the provision of proper drainage so the 
ice water can run away from the bottom 
of the pit. Also the pit should be lo- 
cated as near to the milk house as pos- 
sible, and, for convenience, near to the 
well for water supply. The floor of the 
house should be tight so the air circu- 
lation can be reduced to a minimum dur- | 
ing the Summer months. The cost of an | 
ice weil will vary with conditions, but | 
by using ‘home labor and the cheaper 
grades of lumber the cost will be very | 
small. | 

Additional information will be fur- | 
nished by the United States Dairy Field | 
Station, Mandan, N. Dak., the State Ag- | 
ricultural College, Fargo, N. Dak., or 
the United States Department of Agri- 











| 
Decisions | 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated September 17 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
tn this or subsequent issues. 
seribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 

* write to the Inquiry Divisiom The 
United States Daily. 

*A. James Eckert v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Docket No. 29656. 

The amount of a note given by the 
petitioner in settlement of his lia- 
bility as an indorser of asnote is not 
deductible from gross incon:e, he be- 
ing on the cash receipts and dis- 
bursements basis and no ‘cash having 
been paid on the note during the 
taxable year. 

James Bliss Coombs et al., Directors of 
Fajardo Sugar Company, as Trustees 
in Dissolution v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, Docket No. 20897. 

A corporation organized under the 
laws of New York but whose oper- 
ations were conducted principaily in 
Porto Rico held to be a domestic 
corporation subject to the 4 per cent 
additional tax imposed by the rev- 
enue act of 1917. 





By an act of Porto Rico, approved | 


June 26, 1919, petitioner became iia- 


| Richard F. 


Sub- | 


| 


| 


Cream eooled with we!!| H. H. Holmes. 


The two suits were consolidated for 
trial. No proof was. offered that the! 
estate of H. H.. Holmes was solvent, or 
as to the value of the estate, or that any 
property of the estate had come into the 
hands of Laura M. Holmes. Both cases 
were therefore dismissed as to her. De-} 
cree was entered against the other three | 
defendants, adjudging that thy were lia- | 


ble as distributees and that each should | 
} 


make restitution in amounts which are 
not here questioned if liability existed. 
From this decree, considered as a sep- 


|; arate decree in each suit, the three de- 
| fendants, have taken the present appeals. | 


The contention of the appellants is| 
that during the year 1917 the corpora-| 
tion was one having “not more than a} 
nominal capital” within the meaning of | 
section 209 of the revenue act of 1917) 
(40 St. 300, 307), and therefore was not} 
liable for the additional tax assessed | 
against it for that year; and that dur-/| 
ing the calendar years 1918 and 1919 the 
corporation was a “personal service cor- 
poration” within the meaning of section | 
200 of the revenue act of 1918 (40 St. 
1057, 1058), and therefore was not liable! 
for the additional tax assessed for those 
years. 

So far as these appeals are concerned, 


ble to pay a tax upon its income for 
the period from Jan. 1 to Juiy 31, 
1918 It kept its books upon the ac- 
crual basis. Held, that the Porto 
Rico tax had not accruéd at the close 
of petitioner’s year on July 31, 1918, 
and that petitioner was not entitled 
to a credit for such fiscal year by 
reason of the tax subsequently im- 
posed,upon it by the act of June 26, 
1919. 

Estate of William L. Curry, Albert 
Curry and The Colonial Trust Com- 
pany, Administrators, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Docket No. 
17730. 

Decedent ,acquired stock in Na- 
tional Bank “A” which thereafter 
united with National Bank “B” but 
continued business under its (“A’s”) 
charter, and thereafter went into re- 
ceivership, reduced its capital stock 
by 16/17 in the number of shares 
and then increased it and finally re- 
opened, after which decedent sold his 
stock (which had been reduced to 
1/17 of the number he originally 
owned), for less than the Mar. 1, 
1913, value, which was less than cost. 
Held, that the sale resulted in a de- 
ductible loss of the difference (with 
minor adjustments) between Mar. 1, 
1913, value and selling price. 

surges v, Commissioner of 
Internal 

El Paso County water improve- 
ment district No. 1 and Hudspeth 
County conservation district No. 1, 
held to be political subdivisions of 
the State of Texas. 

Petitioner, retained as an attor- 
ney for such districts on an annual 
basis, held to be an empoye of such 
districts and his compensation ex- 
empt under section 1211 of the rev- 
enue act of 1926. 

Emily Annette Agnus Leser, Executrizx, 
Estate of Annie E. Agnus v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, Docket No. 
21293. 

Under a deed of trust executed by 
her father in 1883 the petitioner was 
granted a general power of appoint- 
ment to designate the persons to 
whom certain property should pass 
upon her decease. The power of ap- 
pointment was exercised. The dece- 
dent died Mar, 29, 1922. Held, that 
the value of the appointed property 
was includable in the gross estate 
of the decedent for the purpose of ° 
determining the amount of the es- 
tate tax. 

Morris Sass v, Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, Docket No. 6922. 

The evidence in this proceeding 
does not establish that petitioner 
sustained an alleged loss in the year 
1919 as a result of his giving to a 
bank his promissory note to protect 
the bank in connection with certain 
promissory notes of others upon 
which petitioner was guarantor. 


second suit (No. 8448| 


| to its customers on its own account, or} 


evenue, Docket No. 25908. | 


the first class of business the expenses 


| of yargage, feeding, and watering were 
bérne ‘by the corporation until the stock | 
|} was sold. 


To handle these shipments | 
the corporation had to have a reserve) 
in the bank of from $25,000 to $30,000. 
It borrowed both from its stockholders 
and from banks. Sometimes it borrowed 
as much as $50,000 at a time. The 
money borrowed was used to carry the 
various shipments for customers, and 
this was a substantial part of the busi- 
ness. In a few instances the company 
carried customers on notes. Under the 
second class of business the corporation 
on receiving an order @ buy, would carry | 
out the order by buying cattle—some- | 
times not more than one or two at a| 
time—until the order was filled. In or-| 
der to carry out these transactions cap- | 
ital was required and used. This buying) 
was also a substantial part of the busi- 
ness. 

It is the claim of the defendants that 
this money so used was not the capital 
of the corporation, but accumulations of 
profits belonging to members and al- 
lowed to remain for use in the business; 
and it is further claimed that the loans 
made were in fact persona loans made 
by members of the corporation and not 
by the corporation itself, the individual 
transactions being entered upon the 
books of the corporation for convenience. 
It appears, however, that the income de- 
rived from these loans; that is, the in- 
terest in the amounts above stated, were 
treated by the corporation on its books 
as income belonging to it; and these 
amounts were reported on its income tax 
returns; and the same is true with re-| 
spect to income from real estate in the | 
year 1919, amounting to* about $5,800. 
In the balance sheets of the company 
at the close of the years 1917, 1918,| 
and 1919 the notes receivable exceeded | 
the accounts payable to members of the} 
corporation by very substantial amounts. 
The conclusion is that the corporation | 
was either loaning these excess amounts 


else it was carrying its customers to | 
that extent; in either case making use 
of capital. | 


| Finding Found Justified. 
| And Sustained by Testimony 


The court found that ‘the capital of 
the corporation was a material income | 
producing factor. We think that this 
finding of ultimate fact is fully justified 
by the above recited primary facts, 
which are themselves amply sustained 
by the testimony and exhibits in the 
case. In many of its’ facts the case at| 
|bar is similar to the cases of Dreyer | 
| Commission Co. v. Hellmich, 25 F. (2d) | 
408 (C. C. A. 8); Denver Livestock Com- | 
mission Co. v. Comr., 29 F. (2d) 543) 
(C. C. A. 8); Conklin-Zonne-Loomis Co. | 
v. Comr., 29 F. (2d) 698 (C. C. A. 8); 
Feeders Supply Co. v. Comr., 31 F. (2d) 
274 (C. C. A. 8); St. Paul Abstract Co. 
v. Comr., 32 F. (2d) 225 (C? C. A. 8). 
See also Hubbard Ragsdale Co. v. Dean, | 
15 F. (2d) 410, affd. 15 F. (2d) 1013.) 
And the conclusion here reached finds | 
support in those cases. 

One other matter remains to be no- 
| ticed. Error is assigned because of the | 
| exclusion of certain testimony. The wit- 
| ness Frank E. Scott was asked: | 
“Q. Have you, due to your 29 years| 
|of experience formed an opinion, Mr. 
Scott, as to whether or not the use of | 
$100,000 could be made to be material | 
| income producing factor in a livestock 
commission business conducted as the 
business is at Sioux City, Iowa?” 
| Objection was made to the question, 
|and the objection was sustained. The 
witness Howard G. Pierce was asked: 

“Q. During your years of experience 
| on the Sioux City market have you had 
occasion to observe whether or not the | 
use of capital up to $20,000 used by a 
| commission merchant for the purpose of | 
| loaning money to cattle raisers was a) 
material help in building up the com-| 
| mission business?” 
| Objection was made to the question, 
| and the objection was sustained, 

There are several reasons why re-| 
versible error cannot be predicated upon | 
| these’ rulings: First, because no offer 
to prove was made after the rulings. 
This was necessary. Federal Sur. Co.| 
v. Standard Oil Co., 32 F. (2d) 119 (C.! 
| C..A. 8), and cases cited. Second, even) 
if the testimony of the witnesses could | 
be considered as expert testimony, which | 
| we do not decide, yet, the allowance or| 
rejection of expert testimony rested 
largely in the discretion of the trial 
judge, and no abuse of discretion is 
shown, Third, the questions called for 
conclusions of the witnesses as to the| 
ultimate fact which the court was called | 
upon to find, and for that reason the 
exclusion was proper. | 

We think the decree as entered was 
right and. it is affirmed. | 
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uality of Mexican Labor on Farms 


In Colorado Said to Be Improving 


Workers Are. Given Trainin 


g in Handling Beets and in 


General Agricultural Activities. 


he influx of Mexican labor into 
ee Cuarede to work in the 
beet fields has created problems 
which are discussed in a statement 
just made public by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. The first part of the state- 
ment was printed in the issue of 
Sent. 17. The full text concludes: 
Beet labor in the La Platte Valley 
is customarily paid a flat rate per acre 
and a bonus of 50 cents on each ton 
in excess of 12 tons per-acre. Usually 
the contractor agrees to do all the hand 


thinning to topping. 
ess be sure that the contractor 


will not leave before his work is finished 
the contract stipulates that from the 
payment due when the thinning is fin- 
ished $1 per acre be held back until 
such contract is wholly completed, un- 
less the failure to complete the contract 
is not the contractor’s fault. “Separate 
prices, however, are fixed for the sep- 
arate operations to be performed, and 
the payments 
made upon the 


during the 
basis of these separate 


prices, which combined make up the flat 


he entire contract.” The 
as nt also provides that: 
that ane work = ont 
roperly or with sufficient rapidity 
foie contractor, the grower shall ap- 
pegl to the * * * agricultural superin- 
tendent, or field man, to either of whom 
authority is hereby delegated to decide 
whether the ‘employment of additional 
help is necessary and to permit the en- 
gagement by the grower of additional 
help to do the work not completed as 
cheaply as practicable * and the 
grower is hereby authorized to deduct 
the amount paid such additional labor 
from the account of the contractor. 


Wage Scale Established 
By Sugar Company 


‘narily the sugar company estab- 
labes gag Bo scale after conferring 
with representatives of the beet growers 
association and with individual growers. 
The contract labor rates (minimum rate 
per acre) paid to sugar-beet workers 
in northeastern Colorado from 1909, to 

follows: 
"Guanes hundred and nine, $20; 1917, 
$20; 1918, $25; 1919. $25; 1920, $30 to 
$35, 1921, $22; 1922. $18; 1923, $21; 1924, 
$23, 1925, $22; 1926, $24; 1927, $24; 
wwii’ many individual de aa 

‘ado W yi a bonus before the 
Colorado were paying an eer aaa 


d in the printed 


rate price 
working agreeme 
“In the event 


such provision appeare 


ee ‘beet growers received $5 per 


lus the customary sliding scale. 
Beet Nabovers received a flat rate of . 
per acre irrespective of tonnage. In 108 
beet growers received $8 per ton plus t . 
sliding seale based upon sugar conter 
and the market price of beets. The beet 
workers received $24 per acre plus a 
bonus which amounted on the average 
to approximately $1 per acre, making a 
total of $25 per acre. It is thus evident 
that, while the price of beets has ad- 
vanced approximately 60 per cent since 
1909, the price of contract labor has ad- 
vanced approximately only 25 per cent 
Wages in agricultural employment 
outside of beet work are not standard- 
ized to any extent. So far as any gen- 
eralization is possible, it may be said 
that the prevailing Spring rate for 
Mexicans in agricultural occupation for 
a 10-hour day is $2 in the Spring and 


season are” 


| “to speak in terms of family earnings.” 


The family group, however, may include 
not only parents and children, but also 
other adult and minor relatives. “The 
paftly ethical questions raised by meas- 
jurement of earnings per family, rather 
than per single adult, are waived here 
and, for lack of data in estimating earn- 


|ings of families, their composition and 


the proportion of single men to families | 
are not inquired into.” | 

Average earnings from $1,500 to $1,700 
are reported for small groups of fami- 
lies. If an estimate must be ventured, 
$600 to $800 probably represents the ay- 
erage annual family earnings in beets. 
“Housing is, of course, not included in 
these figures; and they are based on 
1927 contract labor rates, which were 
approximately 4 per cent above the rates 
for 1928.” 

The most protracted period of unem- 
ployment comes in the Winter. A con- 
siderable number of Mexican beet. labor- 
ers get work in the coal mines in Weld 
County and southern Colorado. Some 
beet laborers go back to their own dry 
farms in New Mexico, while others re- 
main on the Colorado ranches through 
the Winter and feed stock for’ their 
farmer-employer. Many of the beet 
workers, however, settle down in the 
middle of November “with the prospect 
of hardly a day’s work until beet work 
opens up the following May.” 

The, average earnings of beet laborers 
on other crops is also difficult to ascer- 
tain. According to the United States 
Children’s Bureau (Bul. No. 115, Child 
labor and the work of mothers in the 
beet fields of Colorado and Michigan), 
“four-fifths of the fathers (of all nation- 
| alities) who were contract laborers did 
a little work in the Summer in addition 
to beet work.” 


The sugar company has made some 
efforts “to dovetail beet employment with 
| railroad work, late cotton picking in the 
Southwest, and coal mining.” Adjust- 
ments are difficult, however, and the 
number who can be placed in such jobs 
is limited. 

About 1918 and 1919, when the Mexi- 
cans began to come to northeastern Col- 
orado in large numbers, both the grow- 
ers and the community” at large were 
vigorously opposed to such migration. 


“They were new to the community, 
they were unstable, they were frequently 
guilty of infractions of the law, and 
their beet work was often poor. In so 
far as the growers’ opposition was based 
upon instability and unsatisfactory work, 
their objections have greatly declined 
since the substitution of family labor for 
solos, and since the Mexicans have 
learned beet work and are learning other 
farm labor. This view was often ex- 
pressed by growers and others familiar 
with beet labor conditions.” 


| 
Opinions Are Varied | 
| 


On Mexican Labor 


At present attitudes toward Mexican | 
beet labor range from excessive depre- 
ciation to favorable judgments, such a* , 
titudes being the- result of different ex- | 
we with such labor and of: preju- 

ice. 


Among the criticisms reported ara 
“that Mexicans are slow to adapt them- 
selves to teaming, corn husking, shock- 
ing, haying, and similar operations”; that 
they are more inclined to strike than 
more farsighted workers; that they “are 
unwilling to work on other types of farm 
labor when there is need of their help.” 





i ummer. Irrigators are paid 
ley a $4 per day, hay stackers 
$3.50 or more (usually with noon meal). 
The general Winter rate is $2 per day 
of less than 10 hours. Beet work is 
seldom done by day labor but when it 
is the wage is $5 for the long day pre- 
vailing in the beet fields. There are not 
many Mexicans employed on a monthly 


basis. 
“Mexicans in general farm work may 


| receive the same as other classes of 


labor, but they frequently receive lower 
wages. These differentials in wages are 
sometimes differences in the cash rate 
paid, and sometimes @ failure to receive 
board in cases where other laborers 
would. Several reasons for these differ- 
entials are offered. ‘First, it is pointed 
out that the Mexicans are not so fast 
as other workers, nor so well trained 
in general farm work. This, in many 
instances; is undoubtedly true. Another 
reason, also probably true, is that the 
Mexicans frequently do not know the 
going rate and therefore do not insist 
upon equal pay with other labor. Again, 
when the Mexicans are in dire need they 
will work for almost anything. In such 
extreme cases, both Mexicans and Amer- 
icans have reported occasional wages of 
Mexicans as low as $1.50 and even $1 


a day.” 


Family Groups 
Given Employment 


The frequent explanations for this un- 
willingness is that Mexicans are sensi- 
tive and fear that they will not be able 
to do the farm work well enough to 
please their employers. 





On the other hand, many growers 
“have with satisfaction” employed the 
same Mexican laborers for a number of 
years. “Some farmers have the same 
Mexicans for 10 years and say that they 
never worry about their places.” 

It is evident, the report states, that 
the criticism of Mexicans as laborers is 
diminishing. A better selection of Mexi- 
cans is being made than was the case 
a “decade ago. Moreover, Mexicans are 





now more experienced in beet work. The 
company in educating them along that 
ine by various means, including talks, 
printed material, and motion pictures. 
Social objections to Mexicans as aliens 
are, however, more persistent than eco- 
nomic objections to them as workers. 

The complaints of the Mexicans against 
their employers have to do chiefly with 
the matters of housing, measurement of 
the beet fields which they work, and 
wages. Housing is discussed in the next 
section of this article. 

The contract provides that the com- 
pany’s field men shall measure the beet 
fields. Labor being paid by the farmer 
on the basis of acreage, it is not difficult 
to see how contentions arise over meas- 
urements that are believed by the work- 
ers to be short. It is the function of the 
field man to endeavor to adjust matters 


It is difficult to determine the actual | between the grower and his beet workers. 
earnings of beet workers. Since in north- | When the problem is very difficult, the 
eastern Colorado the single man ~ no|case may be brought to the factory su- 
longer of much importance as a beet- : ——_----——- 
field laborer, it has become the custom, {Continued on Page 10, Column 1.) 
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Motor Fuel 


Deduction in Federal Tax Is Allowed 
For State Charge on Motor Vehicle Fuel 





Exemption Is Granted Only When Levy Is Not Made Part 
Of Operating Expense of Consumer. 





The income tax unit, Bureau of In- 
ternal’ Revenue, has decided that the 
motor vehicle fuel tax imposed by the 
State of North Dakota constitutes a 
proper deduction in Federal income ‘tax 
returns of the consumer who pays _the 
tax, and consequently such deductions 
may be claimed hereafter. 





BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
INCOME Tax 2491. 


Memorandum Opinion. 


A ruling is requested as to whether 
the motor vehicle fuel tax imposed by 
the State of South Dakota is deductible 
in the income tax return of the indi- 
vidual purchaser, _ 

Chapter 168 of the South Dakota Ses- 
sion Laws of 1927 imposes a tax of 3 
cents per gallon, and chapter 169 im- 
poses an additional tax of 1 cent per 
gallon, on the sale of motor vehicle fuel 
used in the State. 


Section 1 of chapter 168, being an act 
approved March 11, 1927, entitled “An 
act imposing a tax on the sale or use 
of motor-vehicle fuels, prescribing ex- 
emptions from the same and providing 
for the payment, collection and disposi- 
tion of the revenue derived from said 
tax, and providing penalties for the vio- 
lation thereof * * *,” defines “motor- 
vehicle fuel” to mean and include gas- 
oline, benzine, naphtha, benzol, and all 
other volatile and inflammable liquids. 
not including kerosene oil, sold or used 
for the purpose of operating or pro- 
pelling motor vehicles. That section de- 

es “motor vehicle” to mean and in- 
clude all vehicles, engines, or machines 
used on the public roads and highways 
within the State and which are operated 
or propelled ir whole or in part by the 
combustion of any one or more of the 
motor vehicle fuels as defined in the 
act. 

3 

Section 2 of the act provides: 

“That a tax of 3 cents per gallon, or 
fraction thereof, is hereby imposed on 
the sale of all motor-vehicle fuel used 
in this State for any purpose whatso- 
ever, provided said tax shall be paid 
but once. Said tax shall be computed 
upon all motor-vehicle fuel received by 
each dealer in this Staté and paid in a 
manner hereinafter»provided: * * *.” 

Section 3 of the aet provides that 
every dealer paying the tax imposed 
by the act, or being liatle for the pay- 
ment thereof, shall be entitled to charge 
and collect the sum of 3 cents per gallon 
on such motor vehicle fuel sold by him 
or them, for any purpose whatsdever, 
as a part of the selling price thereof. 

Section 5 of the act provides that the 
amount of the tax shown by the dealer’s 
report made to the State auditor and 
State treasurer as prescribed by the act 
shall on or before 30 days from the date 
of the filing of said report be paid by the 
dealer to the State treasurer. The State 
treasurer shall promptly...credit the 
amounts so received by him to a fund to 
be knownsas the gasoline tax fund and 
shall distribute and apply such fund as 
provided in the act. 


Motorists Are Required 
To Report Purchases 


Section 9 of the act provides that any 
person, firm, or corporation, who shall 
purchase or receive any motor vehicle 
fuel from any dealer in the State in the 
original package in which the same shall 
have been imported, upon which fuel the 
said dealer shall not have assumed to pay 
the tax as provided in the act, shall, on 
the 25th day of each month, render to 
the State treasurer the same statement 
required of the dealer specified in the 
act, and he shall remit and pay to the 
State treasurer a tax of 3 cents per 
gallon on-such motor vehicle fuel upon 
which the vi has not assumed the tax 
as provided in section 5 of the act. 

Section 10 provides that any person 
or persons, firm, or corporation, who 
shall buy or use any motor vehicle fuel 
as defined in the act for the purpose of 
operating or propelling stationary gas 
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engines, tractors used for agricultural 
purposes, etc., or for any commercial use 
except motor vehicles operated or in- 


tended to be operated in whole or in part 
upon any of the public highways of the 


State of South Dakota,.on which motor’ 


fuel the tax imposed by the act in -ques- 
tion has been paid, shall be reimbursed 
and repaid the amount of such tax paid 
by him upon presentation to the State 
highway commission, on a form pre- 
scribed by the director of audits and ac- 
counts, Shah sworn statement setting 
forth the information outlined in the act. 
Upon the presentation of such sworn 
statement the State highway commission 
shall’ cause to be repaid to such consu- 
mer, from the taxes collected on motor 
vehicle fuels, the taxés on fuels pur- 
chased or used for purposes other than 
for motor vehicles operated upon any of 
the public highways of the State. 

Section 28(c) of the revenue act of 
1928 provides that in computing net in- 
come there shall be allowed as a deduc- 
tion taxes paid or accrued within the tax- 
able year, with certain exceptions not 
here material. Article 151 of regula- 
tions 74, promulgated under the revenue 
act of 1928, provides that in general 
taxes are deductible only by the person 
upon whom they are imposed. 

It appears from the foregoing that the 
purpose of chapter 168 of the South Da- 
kota Session Laws of 1927 was to impose 


@Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 
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Agriculture 


Higher Price Level 
Of Farm Products 
Likely to Continue 


General Advance Ascribed to 
Better Market for Grains, 
Potatoes and 


Eggs. 


The general average of prices received 
by farmers advanced about 8 points in 
the past three months, largely as a re- 
sult of higher prices of grains, fruits and 
vegetables and this advance is likely to 
be maintained in the immediate future, 
it was stated Sept. 17 by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department ‘of 
Agriculture. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The general level of prices received 
by producers was higher on Aug. 15 than 
on July 15, as indicated by a rise in the 
index of farm prices from 140 to 143, 
compared with 189 a year ago. Further 
advances in prices of all grains (except 
oats), in potatoes and eggs, were chiefly 
responsible for the 3 point advance in 
the general average. 

Prices of meat animals, horses, chick- 
ens, wool, hay, apples and cottonseed 
were lower on Aug. 15 than on July 15. 
Since the middle of August prices of 
grains, butter, eggs, and cotton have ad- 
vanced, while livestock prices declined 
further, indicating that the present level 
of farm prices in general is probably at 
least equal to that of Aug. 15. 

Price prospects for the major farm 
products discussed in this report suggest 
that the recent advance in the general 
average of prices received by producers 
will be maintained during the next few 
weeks. 

Most of the advance in the general 
commodity price level for May to July 
was maintained during August, although 
lower prices of textile products, fuels, 


metals and miscellaneous items lowered 
the general average slightly. Prices ef 
farm products are likely to continue to 
sustain the general commodity price level 
during the next few weeks, 


Prices at the wholesale markets dur- 
ing the past few weeks declined mod- 
erately from the peak reached in the 
last week of July, when the Annalist in- 
dex averaged 150.5. By the end of Au- 
gust and first part of September the in- 
dex declined to 148.8, as a result of lower 
prices of commodities other than farm 
and food products. 


Farm product prices at wholesale av- 
eraged 147.4 in August, compared with 
147.1 in July and 137.7 in May, the re- 
cent low point. ~Food product prices av- 
eraged 154.8 in August, 154.2 in July, 
and 144.3 in May. Both of these groups 
are likely to Maintain their recent ad- 


* vances, 

Textile prices continued to decline to 
the middle of August, when they aver- 
aged 145.3, compared with 155.6 last Jan- 
uary, when the decline began. 
middle of August they have advanced 
about a point, and may show further ad- 
vances in the next few weeks. 

Fuel prices have continued their re- 
cent decline, their average at 160.2 in 
the first week of September, compared 
with 166.3 last January, 161.3 last March, 
which was followed by a recovery to 
163.5 in June. 


Lower gasoline prices are responsible 
for the decline in this group. Metal 
prices also averaged slightly lower in 
August than in July, continuing the 
slightly declining trend since March. 


Building material prices have remained | 


practically unchanged for the past four 
months. - 


Business Activity Declines. 


During August business activity was 
again slightly below the peak reached in 
June and a rate of activity not quite so 
high as in recent months is to be ex- 
pected; but the buying power of con- 
sumers in the next few months should 
continue above the levels for the corre- 
sponding period last year. 

Pig iron production, although at record 
levels for August, was about 1 per cent 
below that of July, which is contrary to 
the usual seasonal change. Steel output 
as indicated by mill operations declined 

. Steadily during August and ended the 
month about 12 per cent below the peak 
of operations reached in May. Automo- 
hile production, which usually is greater 
in August than in July, continued to slow 
down slightly. 

Car loadings in August were greater 
than in July or than in August last year, 
but the seasonal increase was somewhat 
jess than usual. Building activity in Au- 
gust failed to maintain the advance of 

, July, when contracts awarded exceeded 
those of July, 1928. 


The August total of contracts. was 
again below the corresponding month of 
last year, as they have been every month 
this year, except July. These indications 
point to a level of activity at the present 
time slightly below the peak reached 
early this Summer. 


Financial Situation Reviewed. 


The financial situation in August con- 
tmued to be marked by firmness in the 
mofley markets. The Federal Reserve 
Bank at New York raised its rediscount 
rate on Aug. 9 from 5 to 6 per cent, but 
lowered slightly its buying rate of ac- 
ceptances. Commercial paper rates aver- 
aged slightly higher than the 6 per cent 
rates of recent months, 


The higher level of interest rates was 
accompanied by an_advance in industrial 
stock prices (after a temporary recession 
following the raising of the rediscount 
rate) to new record levels by the first 
week of September. Net imports of gold 
during August further increased the 
monetary gold stock of the country and 
Federal reserve banks also increased 
their purchase of bills, tending to offset 
in part the effect of higher interest rates, 

During the past month Federal re- 
serve banks reduced their loans on se- 
curities and continued to increase loans 
for industrial and agricultural purposes. 
These loans for commercial purposes 
have advanced steadily since the last 
part of July to the end of August, the 
advance being grater than that for the 
same period of 1928, and refiecting the 
higher level of indrstrial activity a 
greater volume of funds required in the 
wo States, 

. 
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Lower Demand for American Tobacco 
In China Attributed to Excess Stocks 


Present Situation Believed to Be Result in Part of Selling 
Campaign Begun by Foreign Operator. 


Little cause for apprehension is felt 
regarding the general American tobacco 


situation in China, the trade commis- 
sioner at Shanghai, Frank S. Williams 
informed the Department of Commerce 
Sept. 17. The full text of the Depart- 
ment’s statement follows: 


The largest foreign concern is cutting 
more leaf tobacco than ever before in its 
history of operations in China, with re- 
ported good prospects continuing at the 
present rate for some time in the future. 
The small independents with stocks of 
from 400 to 1,000 hogsheads of low- 
grade, off-color tips on hand are, how- 
ever, confronted with difficulties due to 
the fact that native factories are not 
buying and the large foreign operators 
will not take these tobaccos except on 
their own valuation, thus involving loss 
to present owners not in a position to 
hold. 

The present situation is believed in the 
trade to be the result of an aggressive 
selling campaign instituted by the 
largest foreign operator at the begin- 
ning of the year in an effort to regain 
its market and reestablish its brands, 

Cigarettes have been offered to native 
dealers at- what is stated.to be a very 
low price; in addition, extension of 
credit was offered with an agreement 
to take back unsold or wnsalable stock. 
Native factories were reported to be 





unable to meet this competition, with 
the result that many were forced to 
close, .restricting independent — outlets. 
Adverse weather conditions during the 
Summer months were aiso inclined to re- 
strict the vperation of some native fac- 
tories, further curtailing leaf consump- 
tion. T 

It is impossible to estimate indepen- 
dent stocks of American tobacco ac- 
curately, since the largest foreign opera- 
tors have been buying distress offer- 
ings at open prices, but have not moved 
cargo in the interest ef not disturbing 
the market. Estimates, however, place 
the stock from 18,000 to 25,000 hogs- 
heads and thc lower figure is believed to 
be a fair estimate, with approximately 
30 per cent low grades. 

Although the largest foreign concern 
has recently increased prices on leading 
brands and native factories anticipate a 
more favorable position to expand opera- 
tions during the remainder of the year, 
they are holding off buying at present 
in sight of what they consider very 
large stocks on hand. The largest in- 
dependent is not apprehensive as to 
the future, since smaller holdings are 
being gradually absorbed, considerably 
strengthening the market in considera- 
tion of a higher price inarket and pros- 
pects for expansion of native cigarette 
factory operations during the next few 
months. 





Marking of Grades 
Of Lumber Favored 


Master of Grange Declares 
Classified Purchases Will 
Effect Saving. 





“Farmers will save millions of dollars 
annually by insisting upon grade-marked 
lumber in their purchases,” it was de- 
clared by Louis J. Taber, master of the 
National Grange, im a letter to the direc- 
tor, Axel H. Oxholm, of the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization of the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

“The American farmers pay an annual 
lumber bill of about $500,000,000,” says 
on the committee. “But how many farm- 
grades and species covering their pur- 
chases? 

“Instead of blindly ordering lumber for 
this or that purpose, the farmer should 
have some definite guide regarding qual- 
ity and species. Consumers demand that 
many farm ‘products be grade marked 
for their protection. 
farmers insist on the same protection in 
their lumber purchases? 

“The proposal that the subject be dis- 





to be a splendid idea. 
bulletin on grade marking of lumber 
should be sent to all the subordinate 
grange lecturers in the United States. 

“They would find the material it con- 
tains of great value in their lecture-hour 
work. This material could be made the 
in a_ subordinate 
grange and thus render a service not 
only to the membership. but to the ¢ause 
of real wood conservation.” 


Conference to Be Held 
| On Food Regulations 


vertising and Sanitation. 


public from faulty foods will be dis- 
cussed when the Association of Dairy, 
Food, and Drug Officials of the United 
States assembles for the 33rd annual 
convention on Sept. 28, at Lincoln, Nebr., 
according to a _ statement by W. S. 
Frisbie, of the Food, Drug, and In- 
secticide Alministration, Department of 
Agriculture, a member of the executive 
committee of the association. 

Although officials are said to be exert- 
ing every effort to protect the public 
from unsanitary foods, new problems are 
constantly arising, and new procedure 
must be developed, it was stated. 

The statement follows in full text: 


is to be discussed. 
people: who have desired whole wheat 
flour frequently have been sold a flour 
which was not the whole wheat ground 
but a mixture of wheat products some- 
times entirely lacking in certain parts 
of the wheat kernel. | 


Regulation Is Proposed. 

To correct the situation as to whole 
wheat flour, the food standards commit- 
tee recently proposed that flouf should 
not be sold as whole wheat flour unless 
it were actually the clean, sound prod- 
uct made by grinding wheat and con- 
tained all the constituents of the grain 
in their natural proportions. 

Another problem now facing food of- 
ficials is the marketing of poultry culls. 
Last year more than 350,000 pounds of 
culls were seized as being unfit for hu- 
man consumption. Although the ship- 
ment of such material has been checked 
through the operation of the Federal 
food and drugs act, the situation has so 
stimulated the honest food manufacturers 
and the public that Congress is now 
considering several pieces of legislation 
which would extend to fowls at time 
of slaughter a Government inspection 
similar to the present inspection of 
meats, 

The Government’s activity in the con- 
trol of cull pdultry shipments will be dis- 
cussed by J. O. Ciarke, chief of the cen- 
tral inspection district of the Food, Drug 
and Insecticide Administration, stationed 
at Chicago. 


Advertising to Be Topic. 

Can one believe everything contained 
in advertisements of foods and drugs 
appearing today? I. L. Miller, Commis- 
sioner of Food and Drugs, Indiana State 
Board of Health, Indianapolis, will dis- 
cuss the discrepancies between the 
claims in advertisements and on_ the 
labels of some foods and drugs. Food 
and drug laws prohibit false statements 
on labels, but do not ‘cover false state- 
ments in collateral advertising. Some 
of the peeve who buy on advertising 
rather than on the label are being mis- 
led. What can be done to protect them? 
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German Production 


Of Coal Is Larger 


Imports and Exports Also In- 
crease Slightly for First 
Six Months of Year. 


Production of the German coal and lig- 
nite .mines increased from January to 
June, inclusive, compared with the cor- 
responding months of 1928, according to 
a report-from Trade Commissioner at 
Berlin, William T. Daygherty, made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the statement follows: 

Coal production this year increased in 
the six-month period to 78,484,156 met- 
ric tons, compared with 75,944,614 tons 
last year; lignite, 85,023,388 tons, against 
80,702,154 tons; coke, 18,598,678 tons, 
j against 17,145,205 tons; coal briquets, 
| 2,663,137 tons, against 2,381,833 tons, and 
lignite briquets, 20,338,496 tons, against 
19,655,284 tons. 

While Ruhr coal and coke stocks 
reached their minimum level by the end 
of July, the: reverse was the case in 
Upper Silesia, where an expected piling 
up of coal and coke at the dumps oc- 
| curred coincident with the warm Summer 
weather. This circumstance may be ex- 
plained by the fact that, while Ruhr 
|mines supply industry chiefly, Silesian 
mines cater more to the market for 
household fuel. 

Both imports and exports of coal in- 
| creased slightly in the first six months 
| of 1928, following the production curve. 
Coal imports, chiefly from Great Britain, 
amounted to 3,600,798 metric tons from 
January—June, 1929, against 3,153,563 
tons a year ago, while exports amounted 
= 12,222,948 tons against 11,955,011 
ons. 

Chief markets for German coal were: 
Netherlands, 3,096,954 tons; Italy, 2,- 
251,782 tons, and Belgium, 2,091,792 tons. 
The United States even bought 3,395 
tons of German coal in the first six 
months of 1929. 

Coke exports were also slightly more 
than a year ago, namely 4,698,353 tons, 
chiefly to Luxemburg (1,271,681 tons), 
and France (1,001,631 tons), against a 
total of 4,184,873 tons a year ago. 


Canadian Exports 


Of Motors Decline 


Shipments of Medium-priced 
Cars, However, Gain in July. 


Canadian passenger cars and trucks 
valued at $3,261,525 were exported in 
July, 1929, 6 per cent below the ship- 
ments in June, which totaled $3,474,633. 
the automotive division, Department of 
| Commerce, announced Sept. 17. Motor 
| vehicle units shipped in July decreased 
10 per cent as compared with June fig- 
ures. 

The full text of the 
statement follows: 

Shipments of passenger car units de- 
creased 11 per cent while their value was 
only 5 per cent less than in June, 1929, 
which accounts for the advance in aver- 
age value from $432 in June to $462 in 
July. 

Exports of: medium-priced passenger 
cars showed a gain of 17 per cent over 
shipments in June, 1929, and 81 per cent 
over July, 1928. 

+ Although shipments of light - trucks 
decreased 22 per cent exports in the clas- 
sification “over 1 ton capacity” showed 
a~gain of 168 per cent. 

roduction also showed the usual sea- 
sonal decline, passenger cars decreasing 
23 per cent, trucks 20 r cent, and 
chassis 2 per cent. Of the 12,036 pas- 
senger cars produced, 9,270 were closed. 


Department’s 





This question will be considered by the 
conference. 

The following popors will be on the 
program: “The Sanitation of Roadside 
Markets and Stands,” by A. M. G. Soule, 
chief of the division of inspection, State 
Department of Agriculture, Augusta, 
Me.; “Recent Development in Milk Con- 
trol,” by Sarah Vance Dugan, director, 
bureau of foods, drugs and hotels, State 
Board of Health, Louisville, Ky.; “Un- 
dulant Fever,” by Dr. S. J. Crumbine, 
general executive, American Child Health 
Association, New York City; “Cold-Pack 
Fruits,” by J. W. Sale, Food, Drug and 
Insecticide Administration, Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; “Cali- 
fornia Canning Laws and Their Enforce- 
ment,” by M. P. Duffy, cannery inspector 
of 9 aliforhia State Health Depart- 
men a 





Increase in Acreage 
Planted to Potatoes 


In South Advocated Highway Workers Trained in Beautification of Landscapes 
And in Care of Plants. 


Florida, Virginia, Maryland, 
North and South Carolina 
Included in Proposed 
Plan. 


Increase in Spring potato acreage, de- 
signed to produce a crop in five Atlantic 
Seaboard States 2,000 cars larger than 
the-1929 output, has been recommended 
by the interstate early potato com- 
mittee, consisting of extension and mar- 
keting officials of the five States and 
of the Department of Agriculture, it was 
stated, Sept. 16, by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The proposed increase over the 1929 
crop would make a total of about 39,000 
cars available in 1930 for shipment from 
these five States, it was stated. The 
five States are Florida, Virginia, Mary- 
land, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lina. : 

The statement follows in full text: 

The committee recommends that Flor- 


ida growers increase acreage to about | 


28,000, to produce 6,000 cars as com- 
pared with 22,000 acres which produced 
about 5,000 cars this year. The recom- 


mended increase for South Carolina is} 


from 12,000 acres grown this year to 
15,000 for next year, so the State will 
have about 4,000 cars for shipment. 
North Carolina growers are urged to 
increase from 30,000 acres this year to 
35,000 next year in order to ship from 
6,500 to 7,000 cars. 


Increase in Norfolk Area. 


The recommended increase for the 


Norfolk area is from 10,000 acres this! 


year to 12,000 acres in 1930 so as to get 


a production of about 3,000 acres in 1930. 


Decrease in acreage is recommended for 
the Eastern Shore of Virginia from the 
67,000 acres of this year to 56,000 acres 
in 1930, so as to produce about 15,400 
cars. Maryland growers are urged to 
hold their acreage at 14,000 acres to 
produce from 3,000 to 3,500 cars. 

The committee believes that the carry- 
over of old potatoes will be between 75.- 


000,000 and 80,000,000 bushels on Jan. 1,| 


1930; that there will be a particulariy 
good outlet for early potatoes from Flor- 
ida and South Carolina and a good de- 
mand for the North Carolina product be- 
fore June 15, by which time the carry- 
over of old potatoes will probably have 
lost its influence on the market; and that 
from June 15 on the market wili depend 


entirely on shipments of new potatoes, | 
and if these shipments are too large the | 
market will be unable to absorb them at} 


prices profitable to producers. 

For the latter reason, a cut in acreage 
of approximately 11,000 acres is recom- 
mended for Virginia. Virginia will face 
greater competition next season from 
New Jersey, Long Island, and the Mis- 


sissippi Valley, where’ there were very 
low yields this year because of prolonged 


drought. | 
Issue of Outlook Report. 


The committee also recommended that 


the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
issue its outlook report for intentions to 
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Scenery Along Massachusetts Roads 


Improved by Tree and Shrub Planting 


Progress in tree and shrub planting 
along highways in Massachusetts is re- 
flected in a review prepared by James H. 
Taylor, highway landscape supervisor, 
and made public Sept. 17 by the Depart- 
|ment of Agriculture. 


| The -Department’s summary of Mr. 
Taylor’s review follows in full text: 


| ‘We are educating a small army of men 
|whose primary interest. is in the road 
surface and whose natural attention is to 
lines and grades, ‘pot holes’ and breaks, 
tar barrels and side drains, and interest- 
ing them in vines, shrubs, and trees and 
the aesthetics of the roadside,” writes 
Mr. Taylor. “Responses differ as men 
differ; the result is not uniform but the 
general tone is one of splendid coopera- 
tion. 


“Depressions in the road surfaces are 
known to the road maintenance man as 
‘pot holes.’ The roadside developer de- 
tects what may be called pot holes in the 
highway landscape and corrects the sit- 








plant in the early and second early po- 
tato States not later than Dec. 1. 


The committee was organized in the 
Winter of 1928-29, for the purpose of es- 
tablishing a program to make the early 
potato industry along the Atlantic Sea- 
board permanently profitable by furnish- 
ing growers with advance market infor- 
mation so they can adjust acreage and 
production to market conditions. The 
committee recommended cuts in acreage 
in 1928 because of a large carry-over of 
the preceding year’s crop, with the re- 
sult that prices this year have been more 
profitable to Southern producers. 

This week the committee will hold 
seven meetings with producers in North 
Carolina, to place before them all avail- 
able information with regard to the pros- 
pects for the early potato crop of 1930. 
Three similar meetings will be held in 
Maryland and Virginia in October, and 
the committee hopes it will be able to 
| hold meetings in South Carolina, Florida, 
| and Mississippi Valley States. 

Best Land Used in 1929. 

The recommendations to increase po- 
tato acreage take into consideration the 
fact that only the best lands were used 
in 1929 and that if acreage is increased 
in 1930 the additional lands not so capa- 
ble of heavy yields will be used. 

The Committee consists of the follow- 


tension in Virginia, chairman; A. E. 
Mercker, Department of Agriculture, 
secretary; I. O. Schaub, director of exten- 


director of State farms, North Carolina; 
R. B. Ethridge, chief, North Carolina bu- 
reau of markets: Dr. T. B. Symons, di- 


B. Bomberger, chief, of the bureau of 
markets of Maryland; C. W. Cullen and 
W. H. Halloway of Maryland; Prof. C. 
T. Johnson of Virginia; W. T. Phillips of 
artes, Va., and W. A. Burton of Onley, 
a. 

H. R. Tolley and Wells A. Sherman 
represent the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. 





ing: John R. Hutcheson, director of ex- | 


sion in North Carolina; George R. Ross, | 


rector of extension in Maryland; Dr. F.}| 


uation, sometimes by filling in and some- 
times by removing detracting or“barrier | 
material. . 

“All roadside pictures exist in three | 
parts,” says Mr.«Taylor—“foreground, | 
middle-distance, and background. The 
planter must know the dimensional limits 
and contrastual possibilities in shape, 
texture and color; bark, leaf and flowers. 
He must know the Spring aspect. | 
Summer maturity, Autumn glory, and | 
Winter value; in other words, he must 
have a complete knowledge of growing 
things. 

“Trees carefully planted and cared for | 
grow but tend to become topheavy with 
foliage. This requires intelligent re-| 
moval of enough of the tops to give them | 
a chance to resist wind pressure, not by 
mere shortening of the terminals, which 
produces four or five sprouts instead of 
one, but by the removal of entire 
branches, cutting them off at the outer| 
edge of the collar of the limb. Proper | 
pruning leaves the tree symmetrical. 

“In Massachusetts, three tree crews | 
are kept in operation throughout the 
year, each crew consisting of a tree| 
agent and three men. Two of the crews 
are equipped with a camp wagon—a 
small house on wheels—fitted to house | 
four men comfortably. 

“Plantings, in the main,” says Mr. 
Taylor, “are confined to new right-of- 
ways, since their widths of 60 feet or 
more allow greater opportunity for 
landscape development. Such locations 
assure a reasonably undisturbed future, 
but it is a rule in every case to plant as 
near the property line as possible.” 


Designer Designates 
Location for Planting 


The planting procedure, says Mr. Tay-| 
lor, is as follows: A blueprint showing 
the right-of-way lines and road location 
is sent to‘the Palmer statién, where the 
State nursery is located. The designer 
makes a study of the road and indicates 
the proposed planting on the blue print. 
The locations of plants or trees are then 
staked and the pits dynamited, dug, and 
where necessary refilled with the best 
loam obtainable. Tree pits are three feet 
in diameter and three feet deep and 
shrub pits are two feet in diameter and 
two feet deep. 

The planting order is filled by the} 
State nursery, packed on trucks and} 
trailers, and set out in the field. A space} 
three feet in diameter around each plant | 
is grubbed and kept free from weeds, 
and water is supplied if needed. After 
the planting is well started it is given a 
final inspection and turned over to the} 
district maintenance forces for care. 

“Trees should have constant and thor- 
ough inspection,” says Mr. Taylor, “for 
it often happens that a tree presenting 
a fair face to the road is merely a shell 
from the other side and is ready to fall 
with the first ‘strong wind. Dead trees 
and limbs deface the picture; they are a 
menace to‘traffic and should be removed 
at once.” : 
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Says Holdings of Corn 
And Barley De- 


creased. 


Commercial stocks of domestic wheat 
in store and afloat at the principal mar- | 
kets -of the United States during the . 
week ended Sept. 14, totaled 191,365,000 
bushels, against 187,991,000 bushels dur- — 
ing the previous week, and 101,344 bush- 
els during the corresponding week” in 
1928, according to figures compiled and 
made public Sept. 16 by the Bureau of’ 
Agricultural Economics of the Depart- 


|ment of Agriculture. 


Other domestic grains, according t% 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
were held in the following total quanti- 
ties: Corn, 4,541,000 bushels, against 
5,228,000 the previous week, and 8,016,- 
000 last year; oats, 27,205,000, against 
26,343,000 the previous week, and 17,- » 
383,000 last year; rye, 9,612,000, against 


| 8,930,000 the previous week, and 1,710,- 


000 last year; barley, 12,272,000, against 
12,606,000 the previous week, and 10,- 
060,000 last year; and flax, 583,000, 
against 421,000 the previovs week, and ° 
477,000 last year. 

Canadian grains were held in bond in 
United States markets, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics said, in the fol- 
lowing total amounts in bushels: wheat, » 
22,280,000 against 22,076,000 the pre- 
vious week and 3,486,000 last year; oats, 
267,000 against ‘288,000 the previous 
week and 38,000 last year; rye, 432,000 
against 429,000 the previous week and 
104,000 last year, and barley 1,653,000 
against 1,693,000 the previous week and 
130,000 last year. . 

United States ‘grains were reported by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics to 
be in store in Canadian markets in the 
following total holdings in bushels: 
wheat, 7,742,000 against 7,023,000 the ’ 
previous week and 1,637,000 last year; 
corn, 686,000 against 396,000 the pre- 
vious week and 1,015,000 last year; oats, 
3,769,000 against 3,265,000 the previous 
week and 1,980,000 last year; rye, 2,659,- ~ 
000 against 2,387,000 the previous week ° 
and 217,000 last year, and barley, 1,160,- 
000 against 1,496,000 the previous week — 
and 2,120,000 last year. 


Duty on Carpenters’ Braces 
Is Reduced 10 Per Cent 


New York, Sept. 17.+The customs 
court, in granting import claims of G. W. 
Sheldon & Company and Damon Raike 
& Co., of Chicago, finds that certain car- 
penters’ braces, assessed upon entry 
through the customs at the-rate of 40 ‘ 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
399, act of 1922, as manufactures of 
metal not specially provided for, should 
have been subjected to duty at only 30 
per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 
372 as machines not specially provided 
for. Chief Justice Fischer wrote the 
opinion. (Protest. No. 309163-76869-etc.) 

















...in bridge it's BIDDING/ 


~ 


...ina cigarette its [ASTE / 


OLD BIRDS are-not caught.with new nets.” 


What smokers want is not novelty, but quality; 


not new taste, but good taste. 
To millions of smokers, Cheste 


an old story— but it’s one they never tire of! 


For what they want most is 


Chesterfield puts first: 


“TASTE above everything * 


C 


© 1929, Lrecerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 





rfield taste is 


exactly what 


hesterfield 


FINE TURKISH and DOMESTIC tobaccos, not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 
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Expansion in Stocks ~ 
Of Wheat in Store - 
Shown in Past Week — 


‘Department of Agriculture . 
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: ~ Tennessee Railroad 


Ape 


- mistion on Sept. 17. The full text of the 








» Be Modified by 





‘New Schedules Must Be Ap- 
sroved by Interstate 
Commerce Com- 
mission. 





Commodity rates to points on the Ala- 
Yama, Tennessee Railroad were modified 
in fourth section order No. 10178, made 
public by the Interstate COCmmerce Com- 


order follows: 

Upon consideration of the matters and 
things involved in fourth section appli- 
cation No. 13891, filed by the Alabama, 
Tennessee & Northern Railroad Corpo- 
ration, for itself and on behalf of carriers 
parties to Agent F. L. Speiden’s tariff 
1.C. C. No. 1262, for relief from the pro- | 
visions of the fourth section of the inter- | 
state commerce act, which application is 
hereby referred to and made a part 
hereof: 

Maintain Rate Supervision. 
’ Itis ordered, That the applicants herein 
be, and they are hereby, authorized to 
establish and maintain commodity rates 


from Ohio and Mississippi River cross- 
ings and other points of origin described 
in said Agent F. L. Speiden’s tariff I. C. 
C. No. 1262 to stations on the line of the 
Alabama, Tennessee and. Northern Rail- 
road Corporation, Calvert to Mobile, 
Ala., inclusive, ‘the same as_ the rates 


6 Cee ass | 
'» Railroads 


a6 on Commodities Investigation Shows Southern States _ 
Lead in Production of Fuller’s Earth 


: ; 
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Imperts of Material Used to Filter Greases Decline Steadily 
&, f 


: } : : 
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Rate Decisions 





U. S. Treasury | 
Statement 


September 14, 
Made public September 17 





Employment 





The value of the output was also the|claylike materials that possess the prop- | 
highest ever reported; was 3 per cent|erty of bleaching, clarifying, decoloriz- 
more than that of 1927, and was also|ing, or filtering mineral and vegetable 
more than three times that of 1918. The; oils and animal fats and greases. How-' 


Despite Gain in Consumption. Receipts. 
re LAT. Cees Customs receipts ...... $1,900,618.38 
The fuller’s earth industry in the} California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, oe receipts: 16,073,807.10 
United States reached mew high marks | Illinois, Maryland, Massachusetts, Min- | prtvatinueeas? te carnal vc a 
in both quantity and value of output dur- | nesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, FEVENUG ...ésce be 2,425,432.34 
|ing 1928, according t a statement by | Nevada, New York, Pennsylvania, Seva | mmceiignebus receipts. . 952,836.41 
‘the Bureau of Mines, Department of} Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, | - : : y ee 
Commerce, released Sept. 17. Fuller’s| Virginia, and Washington, but in 1928 it Total ordinary receipts ie 
‘ : ss “ Balance previous day... 36,587,111.31 
earth is used mainly as a filtering me-| was produced only in Arizona, Colorado, fei ag sa ty 
dium jin clarifying or bleaching fats, | Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts,| Total ............... 57,544,535.63 
greases, and mineral and vegetable oils. | Nevada, and Texas. | Expenditures. 
The South led in production, with Geor- | Fuller’s earth is used mainly as ®| General expenditures .. 4,601,323.00 
ia, Florida, and Texas producing 73 per | filtering medium in clarifying or bleach- | Interest on public debt. 296,426.08 
aa } . FS shat | ing fat and mineral and vege- | Refunds of receipts 186,000.49 
Ing fats, greases, and mine a €€- | Refunds of receipts .... y 
cent ‘of thy total output of 287,012 short | table oils. Its original use was in fulling | Panama Canal ....... 24,598.11 
tons, valued at $3,895,991. The quantity | woolen cloth, and from that it derived its | Operations in special ac- 
was 9 per cent more than that of 1927,/ name, but such use, at least in this coun-| eounts ...........-++ 703,592.38 
whiie the value was 3 per cent greater.|try, has almost been abandoned. Fuller’s| Adjusted service certifi- 
The full text of the Bureau’s state- | ¢arth is also said to be used in the manu-| cate fund ........... 47,376.87 
t foll t facture of pigments for printing wall! Civil-service retirement 
eee oe ‘ ‘ paper, in detecting certain coloring; fund .........+....+: $7,372.27 
The fuller’s earth industry continued | matters in some food products, as a sub-| Investment of trust 
to show progress in 1928; the product |stitute for talcum powder, and in medi-| funds ..............- 71,513.59 
sold or used by producers in the United _ lela poultice 7 = an oe for | eid tists ae neon 
; . : alkaloid poisons. nother suggested use otal ordinary 
rn incressed a a oe and is in deliming hides in the manufacture expenditures ...... 4,561,018.03 
value. The output of 1928—287,012 short | o¢ jeather. It has been stated that the! Other public debt ex- 
tons, valued at $3,895,991—-was reported | fuller’s earth cake from oil mills can be | penditures .......... Leeae a2e oe 
by 17 operators, an increase of 1 opera-| used in the manufacture of hand | Balance today ......... 41,708,381.35 | 
tor, compared with 1927. The quantity |comcrete waterproofing, and asphalt) ’ 
was the largest ever recorded; was 9 | preparations. Total ....... 1 ok f ae 
per cent greater than that of 1927, and| To within the past few years the term | The accumulative figures, togethe 


was more than three times that of 1918. |“fuller’s earth” has been applied only to | With the comparative analysis of receipts 


and expenditures for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday, 


Crushed Stone Industry 


average value per ton in 1928 was $13.57, 
a decrease of 67 cents, compared with 





contemporaneously maintained on like 
traffic by competing lines or routes to the 
same points and adjacent poimts on the 
Southern Railway, and to maintain 
higher rates to intermediate points; pro- 
vided, that rates to said higher-rated in- 
termediate points shall not be increased 
except as may hereafter be authorized by 
this COmmission, and shall in mo case ex- 
ceed the lowest combination of rates 
subject to the interstate commerce act; 
provided further, that the relief herein 
authorized shall not extend to interme- 
diate points as to which the haul of the 
petitioning line or route is not longer 
than that of. the direct line or route be- 
tween the competitive points; and pro- 
vided further, that the relief herein 
authorized shall not apply, (1) where the 
distance over the short line or route is 
150 miles or less and the longer line or 
route is more than 70 percent circuitous; 
(2) where the distance over the short 
line or route exceeds 150 miles but does 
not exceed 1,000 miles and the longer 
life or route is more than 50 per cent 
circuitous; provided, however, that where 
the distance over the short line or route 
exceeds 150 miles and the distance over 
the longer line or route does not exceed 
255 miles, rélief will apply to such longer 
line or route even though the said longer 
line or route is more than 50 per cent 
circuitous; (3) where the distance over 
the short line or route exceeds 1,000 
miles and the longer line or route is more 
than 33 1/3 per cent circuitous, provided, 
however, that where the distance over 
the short line or route exceeds 1,000 
miles and the distance over the longer 
line or route does not exceed 1,500 miles, 
relief will apply to such longer line or 
route even though the said longer line or 
route is more than 33 1/3 per cent 
circuitous. : 

The Commission does not hereby, ap- 
prove any rates that may be filed under 
this authority, all such rates being sub- 
ject to complaint, investigation, and cor- 
rection, if im conflict with any provision | 
of the act. 

By the Commission, Division 2. | 





| 
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Two Carriers Revise | 
Proposed Extension 


New Line Planned im State of 
Washington Relocated. | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced that the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company and the Ore- | 
gon-Washington Railroad & Navigation | 
Company had filed an amendment to the | 
application for authority to construct a 
branch line in the State of Washington, | 
Finance Docket No. 7539. The amend-| 
ment would relocate the proposed new 
line, as described in the text of amend-| 
ment, as follows: 

“The proposed new line will extend 
from a connection with the existing line 
of the Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany at or near Aloha, Grays Harbor 
County, Wash., at or near the south- 
west quarter (SW%) of seetion 22, town- 
ship 20 north, range 12 west of Willam- 
ette Meridian, to a point in Jefferson 








We have prepared an analysis of 


National Cash Register Company 


that in 1927, but the same as that in 
1918. “The quantity of fuller’s earth im- 
ported was practically the same in 1927 | 
and 1928, imports in 1928 exceeding | 
those in 1927 by only 13 tons. The total 
value of imported fuller’s earth, how- 
ever, increased $22,722, or 21 per cent, 
compared with 1927. 

The apparent consumption of fuller’s 
earth in the United States in 1928 was 
about 278,000 tons. The domestic earth 
used constituted 97 per cent of this total. 

Occurrences of fuller’s earth have been 
reported in Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, 


Rate Decisions || 


Announced by the |) 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Sept. 17, rate decisions 
which are summarized as follows: 

No. 21586.—Ciresi Fruit Company et al. v. 
Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 
et al. Decided Sept. 4, 1929. 

Rate charged on grapes, in carloads, 
from Paw Paw, Mich., to St. Paul, Minn., 
found applicable but unreasonable. .Repa- 
ration awarded. 

No. 20837.—United States Lime Products 
Corporation v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company et al. Decided 
Sept. 4, 1929. , 

Rates and minimum weights on lime 
and lime products, in carloads, from Sloan, 
Nev., to certain destinations in California, 
found not unreasonable but unduly preju- 











dical. Undue prejudice ordered removed. 
Calendar 
—of the— 

Interstate Commerce 
Commission 

Finance Docket No. 7704.—Application 


Chicago, Milwaukee, Paul & Pacific 
Railroad Co, for authority to abandon 
its line between Eagle and Troy Cen- 
ter, Wis. Assigned for hearing Oct. 15, 
Waukesha, Wis., before the railroad 
commission of Wisconsin. 

No. 22403.—Alton Box Board & Paper Co. 


St. 


v. Alton & Eastern Railroad Co. et al. 
Hearing now assigned for Sept. 23, at 
Chicago, before Examiner Kettler, can- 


celled. 


County, Washington, at or near section 


| 28, township’ 27 north, range 10 west of 


Willamette Meridian. The proposed new 
line will not pass through any incor- 
porated city or village and will terminate 


}at a point on the north bank of the Hoh 


River about 3 miles northeasterly of 
Spruee Post Office. 

“The existing line begins at or near 
station 69:31 west of Hoquiam and ter 


|minates at Moelips. 


“The total number of miles of main 
track of the proposed new line is ap- 
proximately 67, with 7 miles of siding 
and spurs. * 

“The total number of miles of. main 
| track of existing line is approximately 
26.5, with approximately 7 miles 6f other 
tracks.” 





ever, materia] discovered recently in the | 


far West, which is of a different charac- 


ter but is said to be of. excellent quality 
for filtering or clarifying oils, has been 
included in the figures in this’ report. 
Imports of fuller’s earth, which at one 
time constituted the entire supply, were 
increasing before the World War and 
reached their maximum in 1914; since 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
| bribery, breach of contract, secret re- 


discrimination. 
Tile manufacturing plants are situated 





To Discuss Trade Methods 


| bates, misbranding, fraud and misrep- | 
resentation, and various forms of price | 





that time the general trend has been | 

downward. In 1925 and 1926 there were | principally in Ohio, New Jersey, Penn- 
slight increases; in 1927 there was a con- sylvania, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ind- 
siderable decrease in quantity and a jana. and California 
smaller decrease in value; in 1928 the assigned the tile manufacturers’ con- 


quantity was practically the same as : 
that in 1927, but the total value increased ite Edgar McCulloch 


21 per cent. The average value per ton 
in 1928 was $17.38, the highest ever re-| Based on tonnage the group of the 


corded. In 1228, wrought Or, manufac; | the Commission for a trade Practice con 
both the total quantity and total value Fee ee hinds ee = 
of fuller’s earth imported. ee ’ 


i duction of 
Exports of fuller’s earth are not shown mates. The approximate pro : 
: : : s t h ted Stat 
in the official records of the foreign com- | or ane Gusta the e Unite eee 


merce of the United States, but eight | 


operators reported to the Bureau of| Subjects thus far proposed for discus- 


The Commission | 





Radio 


Employment and Pay Rolls 









MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 
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These charts, prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, 
lare based upon the Bureau’s index numbers of employment and pay roll totals, 


|which represent 54 of the chief manufacturing industries of the United States}, 


/eombined. They show the trend of employment and pay roll totals each month 
\from January, 1926, to August, 1929, and make possible a comparison between 
|corresponding months of the years included. 


| manufacturing establishments, having 3,477,550 employes, whose combined earn- 
ings in one week were $96,124,530. These employes represent 54 per cent of 
all employes in the 54 manufacturing industries covered, and 41 per cent of the 
total number of employes in all manufacturing industries of the United States. 


}erushed stone industry who applied to| 





———— 


sion at the conference include inducing | terials, sales below cost, commercial bri- | 


breach of contract, misbranding, fraud | bery, antidumping, enticement of em- 
and misrepresentation, secret rebates, ployes and terms of sale. 
| price discrimination, defamation of com- 
‘petitors or disparagement of their ma-| man Edgar McCulloch. 





Mines that they exported 16,494 short | 
tons of fuller’s earth in 1928 to Argen- 
tina, Canada, Cuba, England, Germany, 
Mexico, Russia, and Scotland. This is an 
increase of 34 per ‘cent compared with 
1927, and is the largest quantity ever re- 
ported by producers as having been ex- 
ported. 





Foreign Exchange 





} 


|__New York, Sept. 17—The Federal Reserve 
| Bank of New York today certified to the 
| Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


| In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
| the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
; in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
| rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
| Belgium (belga) 
| Bulgaria (lev) ....... 
| Czechoslovakia (krone) 
| Denmark (krone) 
| England (pound) Tse 
| Finland (markka) ........ 
| France (franc) ected s 
| Germany (reichsmark) ....... 
Greece (drachma) 
| Hungary (pengo) 


14.0762 





| Italy (lira) enh dlaew 4h 5.2289 
Netherlands (guilder) ........... 40.0851 
i Norway (krone) ...¢..cccccbésses 26.6212 
Sentene (HIOEY) 2... 5. oc acces deenccc 11.1895 
wearpmenl (oecude)... oo cweccce ct 4.4840 
smemenmia. (len) 8.5... cc Bee cice ck 5934 
EE. COMORBID soe c's Fo + cose 8 14.7411 
PSweden (Krona) -. .0..000 0. coceses 26.7779 
| Switzerland (franc) ............. 19.2676 
| Yugoslavia (dinar) ............... 1.7561 
| Hong Kong (dollar) .............. 47.5392 
cane (Shanghai tael) ........... 55.4812 
ina (Mexican dollar) .......... 39.8750 
| Chine (Yuan dollar) ............. 39.7500 research. 
MGM (TUCO) 2... Me cpdecdscewccs 8E0057 
POT WORD \.- 25 foo ahd nec cbe oth 47.2467 full aacraeintd 
| Singapore (Mollary .:............ 55.8950 
| Canadar(doMar) .............6%.. 99.2673 
LGdha (peed) ic tocc- sss cesener'es 99.9175 
Oe 7 ee Rr a) ae 48.4500 
Argentina (peso, gold) ........... 95.3527 Research 
Ms AORTRUOIGD: 3 . o's ca vc wane des 11.8586 
| Chile (peso) . 12,0725 
‘Uraguny (pete)... 0. iccssece ce 97.3277 
| Colombia (peso) ..........0d2--00% 96.3900 
CIR WHNOe. ake « kod invade hese ee 50.7500 | 


I 


search is 


particular company or security. This follows, 
yes, but not until it has been preceded by 
most comprehensive study of géneral econ- 
omic conditions, business as a whole, the 
trend of different industries, and the progress 
of companies in these industries. Then, the 
specific company and its securities are sub- 


which contains a comprehensive 
survey of this Company’s record © 


M. J. MEEHAN & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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and present position. 


Copy upon req uest 


BROOKMIR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
/ NEWARK SPRINGFIELD Please send me a Brookmire “Broader View Program”. The amount 
I have in securities or available for investment is more than $5,000 [_]; 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND less than $5,000 [-]; more than $50,000 ["]. WD-C4 
BUFFALO ROCHESTER Bela eS ee 
DETROIT 


OO many men buy and sell securities 
withouta basis of constructive, forward- 

looking research to assure a wise selec- 

tion. Only a comparatively limited few of 
the vast thousands of investors recognize the 
value and the necessity of establishing, first, a 
policy that meets their own particular re- 
quirements, and, second, of assuring success 
for that policy through fundamental, basic 


Every Factor is Considered 


Service. Around it centers every department 
of the organization. It is constantly being ex- 
tended and facilitits for continued develop- 
ment provided at a rate far outstripping even 
the growth of the other divisions. Such re- 


:' required annua 
These few are the men who succeed in q . 


is the corner stone of Brookmire 


not simply a matter of studying a 


ment success. 


This message is directed primarily to individuals and institutions with capital of from $5,000 
to $5,000,000. However, if your principal is less than $5,000 and you will indicate it when 
returning the coupon, we will send details of a special plan designed for the smaller investor. 


Investment Counselors for more than a quarter century. 






BROOKMIRE ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
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sence en eacnnsneeeeasaeesensenncaeasenseneme Rbgnanm-encessceensenenassensageneenanssnseseaese Geereee: secesee sneceee ot 


be a ee ee ee ee ee ge ae ee ee ee ae ee ee 


AvtHorizen SratemeNts ONLY 
PusiisHep WitHout CoMMENT 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics received reports for August, 1929, from 12,548 | 


Supervision of | 
this conference was assigned to Chair- | 


Ane Presenten Heretn, Berna 
By THE Unirep States Datcy 


License to Build New Unit 
_ Is Sought by Broadcaster 


Two applicatiohs for modification of 
broadcasting licenses and one for permis- 
sion to construct a new broadeasting sta- 
tion were received by the Federal Radio 


Commission Sept. 16 and made public as 
follows: 

Station WBSO, Babson’s Statistical Or- 
ganization, Inc, Needham, Mass. Ap- 
plication for modification of construction 
permit issued June 19, 1929, for 780 kilo- 
cycles 250 watts daytime and 12 mid- 
night to 12:30 a. m., requests removal of 
studio and transmitter from Prescott 
Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass., to ‘the 
above address and an extension of time 
for completion date from Sept. 19, 1929 
to Mar. 19, 1930. . 

New station, Olympia-Oakford Park 
Co., Oakford-Park, Jeanette, Pa. Ap- 
plication for radio broadcasting station 
construction permit requests authority 
to erect a new station using 1,110 kilo- 
cycles, 100 watts, from 10 a. m. to sunset 
daily. : 

Sation KGFW, Otto F. Sothman, 318 
Grand Avenue, Ravenna, Nebr. Applica- 
tion for consent to voluntary assignment 
requests authority to transfer the license 
to Otto F. Sothman and Roy H. McCon- 
nell (partnership). 


Libby, McNeil 
_& Libby ~ 


Special Memorandum 
on request 


HORNBLOWER 
& WEEKS 


Established 1888 


NEW YoRK 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


5 DETROIT 

PROVIDENCE 
PORTLAND, ME. 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 
Members of the New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and Detroit Stock Exchanges 
and the New York Curb Exchange. 
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jected to searching individual appraisement. 


The general position of security markets, 
the money situation, the banking policy, are 
all taken into considefation. 
been done the Brookmire Investment Counsel 
weighs the evidence, and determines what 
recommendations will be made. = 


When this has 


Many oe of thousands of dollars are 

ly to operate this vital de- 
partment of research. Because of it, Brook- 
mire is able to serve successfully thousands of 
clients in every section of the United States. 


A Needless Handicap 


i We have no hesitancy in saying that the 
investor who fails to provide himself with 
such a background is seriously—and un- 
nedessarily—handicapping himself. 


If investment counsel determined by such 
methods seems to you to offer a way. to 
secure greater safety and greater productivity 
for your capital we will be glad to send com- 
plete information showing how you can ar- 
range for Brookmire to cooperate with you 
toward increasing your measure of invest- 


MINNEAPOLIS ST.LOUIS 
ATLANTA CINCINNATI 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
LOS ANGELES SPOKANE 
PORTLAND TORONTO 
MONTREAL / 


Without research » 


Investment is wzo¢ investment 
and rarely attains success 
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Farm Loans 


Rail Service Improved 
By Motor Compefition 


Competition from motor bus’ passenger 
and freight lines has awakened the rail- 
road to the importance of lowering 7 
erating costs and improving service, W. 
Rodney. Long, chief of the railway sec- 
tion of the transportation division of the 
Department of Commerce, stated orally 
Sept. 17, : 

Until about five years ago little effort 
was made by the railways to increase the 
efficiency of locomotives, Mr. Long 
stated, but at the present time consider- 
able. experimentation is being made in 
the development of oil-electric or Diesel 
engines and-the straight electric loco- 
motives, 

‘Ability of the railroad companies to 
maintain the volume of freight trans- 
ported in face of competition from motor 
4 trucks was attributed in part to the in- 
" auguration of the unit container system 
whereby shippers could obtain carload 
rates on less than carload shipments. 
This, Mr. Long stated, is merely one of 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 


Continue to Aid Agricultural Groups 


Loans Made by Federal Agency Enable Growers of Fruit, 
Vegetables and Wool to Hold Crops for Better Market. 


Although the Federal Farm _ Board 
has been making loans to cooperative 
associations, 
Credit Banks are continuing to lend as 
much assistance as they have hereto- 
fore, according to a statement Sept. 16 
by the Commissioner of the Federal 
Farm Loan Bureau, H. Paul Bestor. Mi. 
Bestor declared that the Intermediate 
Credit Bank facilities were popular with 
the cooperative canners of fiuits ana 
vegetables and that the cooperative wou: 
producers were employing loans from 
these banks in a manner which he. be- 


lieved was most satisfactory to the bor- | 


rowers. 


the Federal Intermediate, 


-/and vegetable canneries are located on 


loans to canners and wool growers: 


“More cooperative canners of fruits 
and vegetables are making use of the 
facilities of the Intermediate Credit 
Banks this year than ever before,” Mr. | 
Bestor said. “The banks already have 
made commitments to them amounting 
to approximately $4,000,000. These loans 
are made on canned fruits or vegetables 
‘stored in acceptable warehouses pending 
sale over a period of months, Advances 
by the Intermediate Credit Banks usually 
run about 60 per cent of the current 
-market price. 


“Intermediate credit loans are proving 
popular with the cooperative canners of 


the year, and it enables the growers to| 
market their commodities over this pe- 
riod, and eliminates, at least some, of the 
so-called cut-throat competition between 
sales agencies for canned goods, includ- 
ing that of ‘the canners themselves. This 
extension of credit also creates a market 
for a surplus of good fruits and vege- 
tables which otherwise might not be con- 
sumed. Most of these cooperative fruit 


the Pacific Coast and their output in- 
clydes practically all of the fruits and 
végetables which enter into commercial 
canning in that part of the country. 
“The Federal . intermediate credit 
banks to date have made commitments 
to. farmers’ cooperative wool growers 
associations to lend to them approxi- 
mately $9,000,000, so they may carry 
out their programs of marketing their 
wool throughout the year. These eight 
wool marketing organizations are lo- 
cated~mostly in the Middle West and 
on the Pacific Coast, including the State 
associations of Wyoming, Utah, ‘Mon- 
tana, Nevada, Colorado ‘and North Da- 
kota. These commitments also include 


Credits 


which operates ‘over a number of States 


in the Northwest. The wool handled ‘by 
most of these cooperatives is sold 
through the National Wool Exchange, 
Inc., of Boston, which is owned by co- 
operatives and wool interests. Much of 
the wool owned by these cooperatives is 
stored in Boston. 


“In most instances, the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks have advanced co- 
operative wool growers’ associations up 
to 60 per cent of the current market. 
price. This money has been available 
to them at a low rate of interest, ap- 
proximately 5% per cent, and the loans 
are made for a sufficient length~of time 
to permit the poolers of wool to market 
their products in the way they desire, 
rather than: being forced to sell them 
upon the rather heavy and somewhat 
weak market which was experienced by 
many wool growers a few months ago 
when this year’s clip first began to move 
into consumptive channels. 


“Several of the cooperative wool mar- 
keting associations have made use of the 
Intermediate Credit Banks ever since they 
were established in 1923. More are mak- 
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Finance 


Petitions to Intervene 


Are Approved by I. C. C. 


Approval of petitions to intervene in 
Finance Docket cases were announced, 
Sept. 17, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as follows: 

The Great: Northern Railway Company 
in Finance Docket No. 7707.—Application 
of Northern Pacific Railway Co. for cer- 
tificate to Construct a Branch Line of 
Railroad from Woodrow to Bloomfield, 
Mont. 

The Tacoma Chamber of Commerce in 
Finance Docket No. 7439.—Application of 
Great Northern. Railway Co. for Certificate 
to Construct a Line of Railroad. in 


Klamath County, Oreg., and in Siskiyou 
and Modoc Counties, Calif. 

The Tacoma Chamber of Commerce in 
Finance Docket No. 7440.—Application of 
the Western Pacific Railroad Co. for 
Certificate to Construct a Line of Railroad 
aa Lassen and Modoc Counties, 

alif. 


The Commercial Club of Garfield County, | 













Co. for Certificate to Construct a Line, of 
Railroad in Dawson, MeCone and Garfield 
Counties, Mont. 

John Morrell & Co, the. Rath Packing 
any and T. M. Sinclair &:Co., Limited, 
inf No. 22405~—Omaha Live Stock Ex- 
change et al. v. Chicago & North Western 
| Railway Co. et al. , : j 

Same parties in No. 22458:—~—Farmers’ 
Union Live Stock Commission v. Chicage, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. et al. ~ 

Swift & Co. United Dressed Beef Co., 
J. J. Harrington & Co., Ine., New England 


Dressed Meat & Wool €o., Corkran, Hill 
& Company, Sturtevant & Haley Beef & 
Supply Co., New York Veal & Mutton Co. 
and Plankinton Packing Co, in No. 22405.— 
Omaha Live Stock Exchange et al. v. 
Chicago & North Western Railway Co. 

> 


Co 


et al. 
National Pole & Treati ‘o. in No. 
22399.—Cascade Timber Co. v." Great 
” 


Northern Railway Co. et al. 








| Additional news of Fi-*’ 


|| mance will be found on 





the methods by which the railroads have 


Following is the full text of Mr | fruits and vegetables, for the sale period 
met the motor transport opposition. 


Bestor’s statement which deals with the|of these commodities extends throughout 
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Reliance International Corporation 


Menaged by Reliance Management Corporation 


those made to the Cooperative Growers, 
with headquarters at Portland, Oreg., 














Mont., and the Great Falls Chamber of | 
Commerce in Finance Docket No. 7743.— | 
Application of Great Northern Railway 
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ing use of these banks this year than 
ever before.” 














New Issue 


Reliance International Corporation 


‘Cumulative Preferred Stock, $3 Convertible Series 
and 


Class A Common Stock 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, $3 Convertible Series: No Par Value. Entitled to preferred cumulative dividends at the 
rate of $3 per annum, payable quarterly on the first days of March, June, September and December. Preferred as to assets 
in case of voluntary or involuntary liquidation up to $50 per share and accrued dividends. Redeemable in whole or in part 
at $55 per share and accrued dividends at any time on 30 days’ Aotice. 


Convertible share for share into Class A Common Stock at any time up to ten days 
before the date set for redemption 


Class A Common Stock: No Par Value. Non-redeemable. Entitled to receive as a class 80% of the total common stock 
dividends declared, Class B Common Stock receiving the remaining 20%. After Preferred Stock, Class A Common Stock 
has preference over Class B Common Stock as to assets up to the average paid-in value per share, and after Class B Com- 
mon Stock has received the average paid-in value thereon per share, the remaining assets are to be distributed 80% to 
Class A Common Stock and 20% to Class B Common Stock. 


Reliance Management “Corporation announces the formation of Reliance International 

- Corporation—an investment trust, international in scope, of the general management type, 
having an authorized capital which contemplates an ultimate investment fund in excess 
of $100,000,000. > 


> ~ an = 3 ¥ so a : ne : . 


+ E : 5 ' 


’ 
The world-wide investment of capital‘through the medium of investment trusts has taken . 


place on a large scale in Great Britain for more than 50 years. During the past 10 years, 
the increasing surplus of capital available for investment has given rise to the formation in 
the United States of a large number of investment trusts with capital aggregating many 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 


In the present era of high prices for common stocks and a rapidly mounting and confusing 
number of new security issues, the investor finds it increasingly difficult to select and super- 
vise domestic investments giving him an adequate return on his capital, and having a satisfac- 
tory margin of safety and reasonable possibility for further appreciation in value. Further- 
more, the average size of investment accounts and lack of time and adequate facilities, 
render it a practical impossibility for the individual to secure proper diversification of risk 
or to avail himself of the many favorable opportunities for investment in foreign markets. 


Reliance International Corporation offers the investor an opportunity to participate in a 
world-wide investment undertaking in association with an experienced group of represen- 
tative bankers, business executives and economists comprising the management, board of 
directors and national advisory committee. 


, ‘ 


The widespread affiliations of the Reliance group, having available the information supplied 
by trained economists and financial research experts, will tend to produce for the investor 
that selective, constantly supervised and diversified employment of funds which comprises 
scientific investment. 


Reliance Management Corporation 
\ 


MORTON H. FRY, 
President 





Transfer Agent a Registrar 
Centrat Hanover BANK AND Trust COMPANY Tue New York Trust Company 
Capitalization 
Authorised 
Funded Debt: 
Gold Debentures $75,000,000 * 
Preferred Stock, No Par Value 1,500,000 shs. 


500,000 shares classified as Cumulative Preferred Stock, $3 Convertible Series 


Class A Common Stock, No Par Value 
Class B Common Stock, No Par Value 


$2,000,000 shs. 
1,000,000 shs. 


*The Certificate of Incorporation provides for-the issuance of $75,000,000 Gold Debentures from time to 
time, in such amounts, under such restrictions and with such rights as may be fixed by the Board of Directors, 
provided that no Debentures may be issued unless, after such issuance, the resources of the Corporation 
would aggregate not less than 175% of the principal amount of Debentures then to be outstanding. 


+Of this authorized amount,’ 500,000 shares are to be issued in units with 500,000 shares Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, $3 Convertible Series, and 500,000 shares are to be reserved for conversion of such Preferred Stock. 


The 1,000,000 shares of Preferred Stock authorized but unclassified may be issued in series (all the character- 
istics of which shall be fixed by the Board of Directors), but. only if the net assets of the Corporation, includ- 
ing the proceeds from the sale of such Preferred Stock and of any other stock issued with it, shall be equal 
to at least 130% of the liquidating value of all Preferred Stock to be outstanding, including that to be issued. 
Stockholders will have no pre-emptive right to subscribe for additional stock or securities. 
It is contemplated that the consideration for the units and Class B Common Stock to be presently issued will 
be’ apportioned $55 to capital, and the balance to surplus. No dividends may be declared on the Class A 
Common Stock or the Class B Common Stock except from earned surplus. i 


\ ; 
From his letter to the Bankers, Mr. Morton H. Fry, President of the Corporation, summarizes as follows: 


Reliance International Corporation has been incorporated under the laws of the State of Delaware, as an 
investment trust of the general management type, having broad powers for the investment of its funds in a 
widely diversified list of domestic and foreign securities. 


Management: The Corporation has entered into a management contract with Reliance Management Cor- 
poration. Under the terms of this contract, Reliance Management Corporation will provide research, 
statistical and accounting facilities, administering the resources of the Corporation subject to the supervision 
and control of its Board of Directors and with the assistance of an Advisory Committee composed of repre- 
sentative bankers throughout the United States, which will meet periodically with the management of the 
Corporation. 


The Board of Directors of Reliance International Corporation consists of : 4 


Harry A. ARTHUR, 
Vice President, American International Corporation 


AMBROSE BENKERT, 

Vice President, Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc, 
MATTHEW C. BrusH, 

President, American International Corporation 
MARSHALL ForREST, 

Vice President, Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc, 


Davin Fray, 
Economist 


Morton H. Fry, 
of Scholle Brothers 
President, Reliance Management Corporation 


CHARLES F. HAZELWOOD, 
of Estabrook & Co. 


FREDERICK J. LEARY, 
Vice President, Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company 
JoserH S. MAXWELL, 
Vice President, The New York Trust Company 


MATTHEW S. SLOAN, 
President, The New York Edison Company 


. 


ERNEST B. TRACY 


FRANK A. WILLARD, 
of F. A. Willard & Co. 


The fee to be paid to Reliance Management Corporation for management services will be limited to 2 of 
1% per annum of the average resources, as defined in the management contract, of Reliance International 
Corporation. Reliance Management Corporation and the bankers have agreed to purchase jointly two shares 
of Class B Common Stock at one dollar per share, for each of these units presently sold. 


Resources: The Corporation will commence business with cash resources in excess of 130% of the liquidat- 
ing value of outstanding Cumulative Preferred Stock, $3 Convertible Series. The financial program of the 
Corporation contemplates the immediate increase of resources through a continuing sale of these units and 
Class B Common Stock in the same ratio. 


We offer these shares when, as and if issued and received by us, subject to the approval of our counsel, in the form of 
Allotment Certificates, representing units of one share of Cumulative Preferred Stock, $3 Convertible 
Series, and one share of Class A Common Stock. Allotment Certificates will be exchangeable 
for definitive Preferred Stock certificates and Class A Common Stock certificates on 
September 1, 1930, or earlier at the option of the Corporation. 


Price $68.50 Per Unit 
(Plus accrued Preferred Dividend) 


Estabrook & Co. 
Drumheller, Ehrlichman & White 


Seattle | 


Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc. F. A. Willard & Co. 


Biddle & Henry 


America Investment Co. , 
Philadelphia 


Los Angeles ° 
First Saint Paul Company 
¥. St. Paul 


First Security Corporation 


The First Trust Company 
Cgden 


of Lincoln 


Harris, Small & Co. 


Detroit 


McLaughlin, MacAfee & Co. 
Pittsburgh 


Fletcher American Company 


The First Trust Company anaeseats 
ndianapo 


of Omaha 


W. W. Lanahan & Co. 


Baltimore 


/ R. V. Mitchell & Co. 
Cleveland 


O’Brian, Potter & Stafford 


alo 


Thomson, Fenn & Co. 
Hartford 


‘ The information contained above, while not guaranteed by us, is taken from sources which we believe to be reliable. 


Matthews & Company, Ltd. 


Toronto 


Moore, Hyams & Co., Inc. 
New Orleans 


The National Republic Company 


Chicago 


The Geo. C. Riley Go, 


Cincinnati 


Prescott, Wright, Snider Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. . 


G. H. Walker & Co. 


i Baal 


Watling, Lerchen & H 
' $ oeweg — 
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_. Patents 





cess of Distilling 
Thin Streams of Oj 
—Is Found to Be Nove 


pe by . 
High Vacuum Method of Pre- 


“venting Cracking Held 
“.. Not to Be Anticipated 
«. By Other Uses. 


HE process claimed by the applicant, 
I that of applying high vacuum to the 
distillation of thin streams of oil with 
beneficial results jn the way of prevent- 
ing omposition or éracking, was held 
to patentable by the Board of Ap- 
peals of the Patent Office. 
» On this appeal, it was ruled that the 
fact that a high vacuum had been used: 
with success in batch oil stills does not 
show that it was obvious to use a high 
vacuum in the distillation of thin streams 


of oil. 


Ex PARTE JAMES C. RYDER. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 

: Appeal No. 977. 
Patent No. 1727380 was issued Sept. 10, | 

1929, to JAMEs C. Ryver for a distilla- | 

ton process and apparatus, on appli- | 

cation No. 684487, filed Jan. 5, 1929. | 
Emery, BootH, JANNEY & VARNEY for | 
applicant. | 
Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, | 
‘and Henry and RUCKMAN, Examiners | 
in Chief. . 
Opinion of the Board 

This is an appeal from the rejection of 
claims 11 and 13 to 18. 

Claim 13 is typical and reads as fol- 
lows: 

18. A process for the continuous dis- 
tillation of liquid hydrocarbons without 
substantial decomposition, which com- 
prises applying heat to said hydro- 
carbons while they are flowing in a thin 
stream having a free surface, and main- 
taining said stream under high vacuum. 


* The references relied upon are Mason, 
444208, Jan. 6, 1891; Calkins, 779398, 
Jan. 3, 1905; Brooke-Sewell, 781045, Jan. 
$1,. 1905; Schulze, 1448709, Mar. 13, 
1923; Fuchs, 1495972, Mar. 27, 1924. 
“The patent to Fuchs was withdrawn 
as a reference by the examiner in view 
of affidavits filed under rule 75 after | 
the appeal was taken. 
The invention covers a process for the | 
continuous distillation of liquid hydro- | 
carbons by feeding the oil to the heated 
pipe still in a thin strain having a free 
surface and passing the heated oil to a} 
separator where the vapors are drawn 
off by the vacuum pump. The liquid resi- 
due is then passed in a thin stream 
through a second pipe still to a second 
separator where the vapors are drawn 
off by the vacuum pump. The remaining 
liquid residue may be again subjected to 
a similar process. By maintaing said 
stream under a high vacuum it is alleged 
that a higher heat may be employed 
without substantial decomposition. The 
process is stated to be particularly 
adapted to ihe production of heavy, vis- 
cous oils, such as lubricating oil. 
The claims stand rejected on either 
Calkins, Brooke-Stewell, or Mason; or on | 
said patents in view of the high vacuum | 
disclosed by Schulze. | 


Difference in Claims. | 

‘Claim 11 does not include the “thin | 
stream” limitation or the “high vacuum” 
specified in the other appealed claims 13 
to 18. Appellant has not pointed out in 
his brief how this claim differentiates 
from the references, and we agree with | 
the examiner that this claim reads fairly | 
on the patents to Calkins, Mason and | 
Brooke-Sewell. 
Claims 13 to 18 all specify that the oil | 
flows into the still in a “thin stream hav- 
ing a fr@ surface” and include the limi- | 
tation “maintaining said stream under | 
high vacuum,” or equivalent expression. | 


Oil Piped to Still. | 


The examiner infers that in the first | 
three patents cited the oil is fed in a} 
thin stream, although the specifications 
do not so state. This inference appears 
to be based largely on the fact that 
these patents show the oil fed from the 
source to the still through a relatively 
small pipe containing a hand controlled 
valve. Moreover, while these patents 
disclose pumps for drawing off the vapor | 
they are silent as to the degree of vac- 
upm produced. 

'The claims are process claims and | 
from the fact that said patents disclose 
devices which might possibly be used to 
carry out appellant’s process it does not 
follow that the apparatus was so used or 
that the patentees had said process in 
mind or contemplated such a use. 


In Carnegie Steel Co. v. Cambria Iron | 
Company, 1902 C. D., 592, a leading case 
on this subject, the United States Su- 
preme Court held that to “anticipate a 
process patent, it is necessary not only 
to show that the prior patent might have 
been used to carry out the process but} 
that such use was contemplated.” 














Processes Differ. 


The examiner further rejects the 
claims on the three patents noted above 
in view of Schulze who discloses the use 
of a high vacuum in batch distillation. 
The conditiens in batch distillation, how- 
ever, are quite different from those 
present case in this case where the heat 
is applied to a continuously moving thin 
stream of oil having a free surface. We 
do not think it follows from the fact 
that a high vacuum had been used with 
beneficial results in batch stills that it 
was obvious that a high vacuum could 
be applied to the distillation of thin 
streams with beneficial results in the 
way of preventing decomposition or 
cracking. 

The action of the examiner is af- 
firmed as to claim 11 and is reversed as 
to claims 18 to 18, inclusive. 

Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals, 
40 days. Rule 149. 





North Dakota Assessment 
On Gasoline Is Deductible 


[Continued from Page 4.] 
the tax upon the consumers of the motor 
vehicle fuel. Chapter 169, imposing an 
additional tax of 1 cent per gallon, is 
similar, and the same.purpose is mani- 
fest. Accordingly, it is held: (1) that 
the motor vehicle fuel tax imposed by 


1714) 









Petroleum _ 





Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


Appeal and Error—Requisites and Proceedings for Transfer of Cause— 
Commencement of Period of Limitation—Effect of Motion for New Trial— 

A motion for a new trial seasonably filed and entertained by the trial 
court will toll the time for taking an appeal, so that such time, instead of 
beginning with the judgment date, will begin from the date of the denial of 
the motion—Northwestern Public Service Co. v. Pfeifer. (C. C., A. 8)—IV. 
U. S. Daily 1714, Sept. 18, 1929. : 


Appeal and Error—Requisites and Proceedings for Transfer of Cause— 
Commencement of Period of Limitation—Seasonable Filing of Motion for 
New Trial— : 

A motion for a new trial filed in a district court more than three months 
after the entry of judgment is not “seasonably” filed for the purposes of 
saving the right of appeal to a circuft court of appeals.—Northwestern 
Public Service Co. v. Pfeifer. (C. C. A. 8)—IV. U. S. Daily 1714, Sept. 18, 
1929. ; 


Appeal and Error—Requisites and Proceedings for Transfer of Cause—Com- 
mencement of Period of Limitation—Effect of Motion for New Trial—Time 
Within Which to Make Motion— 

To save the right of appeal to a circuit court of appeals from the judg- 
ment of a district court and to extend the time therefor beyond the statutory 
three months, a motion for a new trial must be made within the three months 
next after the entry of the judgment.—Northwestern Public Service Co. v. 
Pfeifer. (C. S. A. 1)—IV. U. S. Daily 1714, Sept. 18, 1929. 


Appeal and Error—Requisites and Proceedings for Transfer of Cause— 
Time of Taking Proceedings—Inclusion of Sundays in Period of Limitation— 

Where the last day of the statutory three months’ limit in which to file 
an appeal to a circuit court of appeals from the judgment of a district, court 
falls on a Sunday, such day may not be excluded in determining the three 
months’ period, such time limit not being controlled by the “conformity 
statute” or rules of court but being mandatory and jurisdictional.—North- 
western Public Service Co. v. Pfeifer. (C. C. A. 8)—IV.: U. S. Daily 1714, 
Sept. 18, 1929. 


Appeal and Error—Requisites and Proceedings for Transfer of Cause— 
Appeal, Citation or Notice—“Notice of Intention to Appeal”—Federal 
Practice— 

“Notice of intention to appeal” is not known in Federal practice.—North- 
western Public Service Co. v. Pfeifer. (C. C. A. 8)—IV. U. S. Daily 1714, 
Sept. 18, 1929. 


Patents, Trade Marks and Labels 


Labels—Not Registrable— 


A label cannot be registered under the copyright law of 1874 when there . 


is nothing artistic or aesthetic about it—Ex parte Jones. 
IV. U. S. Daily 1714, Sept. 18, 1929. 


Labels—Not Registrable— 

When a label has nothing on it other than what appears to have been 
intended as a trade mark, it cannot be registered under the copyright act of 
1874.—Ex parte Jones. (Comr. Pats.)—IV. U. S. Daily 1714, Sept. 18, 1929. 


Patents—Patentability—Process— 

Prior patents which might possibly be used to carry out process do not 
show that apparatus was so used or that patentees had said process in 
mind or contemplated such use, and said process is patentable—Ex parte 
Ryder. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.)—IV. U. S. Daily 1714, Sept. 18, 1929. 


Patents—Patentability—New Use— 

The fact that a high vacuum had been used with beneficial results in 
batch oil still does not show that it was obvious that a high vacuum could 
be applied to the distillation of thin streams of oil with beneficial results 
in the way of preventing decomposition or cracking.—Ex parte Ryder. (Pat. 
O. Bd. Appls.)—IV. U. S. Daily 1714, Sept. 18, 1929. 


Patents—Distillation Process and Apparatus— 

Patent 1727380 to Ryder for distillation process and apparatus, claims 18 
to 18 of application allowed but claim 11 refused—Ex parte Ryder. (Pat. 
O. Bd. Appls.)—IV. U. S. Daily 1714, Sept. 18, 1929. 


Trade Marks—Defenses—Fraud— 

Where plaintiff is selling same goods at varying prices under a simulating 
competition in advertising but record shows differences in cost of goods 
which would appear to justify difference in selling price, and such sales are 
made by separate corporations as selling agents of plaintiff, there is not such 
unclean hands that court should dismiss bill against third parties for trade 
mark infringement.—American Safety Razor Corp. v. International Safety 
Razor Corp. et al. (C. C. A. 3)—IV. U.S. Daily 1714, Sept. 18, 1929. 


Trade Marks—Fraud and Misrepresentation Not Shown— 

Where plaintiff is successor to business of three competing companies and 
continues to sell three competing lines of goods through separate selling 
agencies, each of which extols merits of its particular goods, and each even 
stating that it has the best goods, there is no fraud on public as plaintiff 
may legitimately foster and maintain competition among its products.— 
American Safety Razor Corp. v. International Safety Razor Corp. et al. 
(Cc. C. A. 3)—IV. U. S. D. Daily 1714, Sept. 18, 1929. 


Trade Marks—Unfair Competition—Fraud— 

Where plaintiff has a clear property right in its trade marks and names, 
it is the manifest duty of defendant to differentiate its goods from those 
of plaintiff, so that the public may get the article it wishes to buy.—Ameri- 
can Safety Razor Corp. v. International Safety Razor Corp. et al. (C. C. 
A. 3)—IV. U. S. Daily 1714, Sept. 18, 1929. 


Trade Marks—Infringement With Intent— 

Defendant selling goods of their own make in cartons and packages bear- 
ing plaintiff’s name and displayed on its advertising matter, which has led 
to continued confusion by which public is constantly deceived, shows de- 
liberate attempt on defendant’s part to trade on plaintiff’s trade names and 
marks, and bill for injunction should not be dismissed—American Safety 
Razor Corp. v. International Safety Razor Corp. etal. (C. C. A. 3)—IV. 
U. S. Daily 1714, Sept. 18, 1929. 


(Comr. Pats.) — 


Allegation of Fraud by Plaintiff Is Rejected 


As Basis for Dismissing Infringement Suit 


‘Claim That Each of Three Types of Razor Blades Is Best 


Is Held Not to Be Inequitable Deception. 





HE sale by one company of safety, 

razor blades in the cartons and pack- | 
ages bearing other company’s names and| 
displayed on their advertising matter has 
been held by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Third Circuit to appear to | 
establish a deliberate intent to trade on 
anothers trade names and marks, and a 
bill to enjoin such a practice, it was} 
ruled, will lie. j 

The lower court had dismissed the suit | 
(III U. S. Daily 666), the opinion of the} 
appellate court explains, on the ground 
that the plaintiff was working a fraud} 


on the public. 


Plaintiff’s Trade Marks 
Displayed by Competitor 

Three products of the plaintiff com- 
pany, it is stated, are sold by three sepa- 
rate corporations, each stating that “it 
has the best razor and the best blade.” 


This is not a fraud upon the public, it 
was held, since the plaintiff may legiti- 
mately maintain competition among its 
products. 











AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION 


v. 
INTERNATIONAL SAFETY RAZOR CORPORA- 
TION ET AL. : 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No, 3945. 


| Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of New Jersey. 


Before BUFFINGTON and Davis, Circuit 
Judges, and THOMSON, District Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 4, 1929 
THOMSON, District Judge.—The plain- 





the State of South Dakota is deductible 
in the income tax returns of the consu- 
mer who pays the tax and to whom it is 
not refunded, and (2) that if the tax is 
added to or made a part of the business 

re ses of such consumer it cannot be 
dpdue 


ted separately asa tax, 


oy 
(Ant 





tiff is a Virginia corporation engaged in 
the manufacture and sale of razors and 
blades and kindred articles and is the 
successor in business to three cerpora- 


tions, the former owners of the trade| 


by plaintiff with the good will of the 
business in 1919, 

The defendants are selling safety 
blades of their own make in cartons 
and packages, bearing the plaintiff’s 
names and displayed on its advertising 
matter, 


A preliminary injunction restraining 
the defendant from the use of their car- 
tons and advertising matter was granted. 
In like manner, a preliminary injunc- 
tion was granted against the Woolworth 
Company in the Southern District of 
New York, the court, in its order, set- 
ting forth certain circulars and adver- 
tising matter, which the court held could | 
be used by the Woolworth Company in 
the sale of defendant’s blades pending 
final hearing. On the trial of the case 
here, the bill was dismissed. There! 
could be no question, and the court held 
that the plaintiff has the right to use 
all of its trade marks on safety razors 
and blades, and to mark and advertise 
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Trade Marks 


Label Which Does Not 





Refusal Also Is Made. on 
Ground That Trade Mark 
Only Appears in 
Drawing. 


LABEL cannot be registered under 

the copyright law of 1874 when 
there is nothing artistic or aesthetic 
about it, the Commissioner of Patents 
has held in affirming the refusal of the 
examiner to register the label showing 
only the notation “Tie-Ur-Own,” the 
first and last letters being larger than 
the others, with the word “Neck-Wear” 
therebeneath and the notice of copyright. 





EX PARTE VIVIAN E. JONES. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Tom G. BoMAN for applicant. 
Opinion : 
Sept. 6, 1929. 
ROBERTSON, Commissioner. 
This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner of trade marks refusing to 
register a label. 


The label shows only the notation 
“Tie-Ur-Own,” the first and last letters 
being larger than the others, with the 
word “Neck-Wear” therebeneath and the 
notice of copyright, the whole being sur- 
rounded by a rectangular outline. 


Obviously there is nothing artistic or 
aesthetic about such a label. The refusal 
of the registration is, therefore, believed 
to have been proper, in view of the deci- 
sions which the examiner cites in answer 
to the appeal. 


Contains Only Trade Mark 
There is another reason why the label 
is not registerable, namely, that there is 
nothing on it other than what appears to 
have been intended as a trade mark. 


Sec. 3 of the act of June 18, 1874, after 
providing that the words “engraving, cut, 
and print” shall, in the construction of 
that act, be applied only to illustrations 
connected with the fine arts and that 
prints and labels “to be used for any 
other articles of manufacture” may be 
registered in the Patent Office, further 
provides that the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents is charged with the entry and regis- 
try of such prints and labels in accord- 
ance with the laws relating to the copy- 
|right of prints, except “that there shall 
be paid for recording the title of any 
print or label, not a trade mark, $6.” 

Whether the notation “Tie-Ur-Own” is 
registerable as a trade mark or not is 
immaterial, 


In the decision in Ex parte Mahn, 82 
0. G. 1210, cited with approval in the 
decision in Ex parte Wahrman, 204 O. G. 
1305, the Acting Commissioner, with 
jreference to cases in which it appeared 
that the subject matter is adapted for 
|use as a trade mark, but has not been so 
used, said: 

“The first class of cases was fully dis- 
cussed in Ex parte Moodie (1884 C. D. 35; 
28 O. G. 1271), and I agree with the con- 
clusion therein announced that if the 
subject matter itself is purely trade mark 
matter and does not come within the 
recognized requirements of a label as to 
indication of contents as well as origi- 
nality and artistic merit (Higgins v. 
Keuffel, 140 U. S. 428; 1891 C. D. 403) 
it cannot be registered as a label whether 
it is registrable as a trade mark or not. 


The decision’ of the examiner of trade 
marks is affirmed. 











Combination of Railroads 
Located in East Proposed 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
reliable source of fuel for use in steam 
transportation by land and upon navi- 
gable waters. 

“Rutland is added to make the system 
comprehensively cover the whole of New 
England. While the inclusion of Central 
of New Jersey and Reading is desirable 
in order to set up a fully efficient North 
Atlantic terminal system, such inclusion 
may be conditioned upon (a) continuance 
of the present arrangements under which 
Baltimore & Ohio is enabled to reach 
New York harbor and (b) upon suitable 
provision being made for handling from 
Newberry Junction, Pa., all traffic which 
New York Central may desire to route 
to New York City or vicinity via that 
junction, 

The fuil text of the application 
will be published in the issue of 

Sept. 19. 


World Production 
Of Wheat Reduced 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
countries probably will take about as 
much as last year. The demand for wheat 
from the United States should improve 
shortly, both on account of decline in vol- 
ume of supplies from the Southern Hem- 
isphere and greater buying activity in 
European markets. Australia has only a 
small surplus remaining for export in the 
next three months. Argentina probably 
cannot continue to ship 6,000,000 bushels 
a week through the next three months. 
With a short crop in Canada, exports 
from that country will move at a much 





its products through its selling corpo- 
rations as they were used before pur- 
‘chase by the plaintiff, 


Confusion Is Result 
Of Incorrect Marking 


But the court seemed to conclude that 
the plaintiff was selling the same blade 
at. varying prices under a simulating 
competition in advertising; that it 
worked a fraud on the public, and com- 
ing into a court of equity with unclean 


This does not appear to have been an 
issue, either raised or suggested on the 
trial, and therefore the testimony bear- 
ing on the question is exceptionally 
meagre. But the record does show dif- 
ferences in the cost of plaintiff’s blades, 
which would appear to justify a differ- 
| ence in selling price. 


The three products of the plaintiff are 
sold by seaparate corporations, and in 
the sale of these products each selling 
agency separately advertises its frames 





| Bends and marks being “Gem,” *Ever 


Ready” and “Star,” which were acquired 


and blades, and not unnaturally each ex- 
tols the merits of its particular zazor 


Shpall emi 


hands, that the bill should be dismissed. | 


that it, has the best razor and the best 
blade is not a fraud on the public, as 
the plaintiff may legitimately foster and 
maintain competition among its prod- 
ucts. The court is not the keeper of 
the public conscience, and it would be 
going very far to hold that because a 
complainant did not in some manner 
measure up to the court’s ideas of eth- 
} ical fairness that the fact is sufficient 
| to bar it from all redress in a court of 
|equity. As the plaintiff thas a clear 
property right in its trade marks and 
names, it is the manifest duty of the 
defendant to differentiate its goods from 
those of plaintiff, so that the public may 
get the article it wishes to buy. The 
evidence .clearly establishes that defend- 
ant’s methods have ied to continual con- 
| fusion’ by which the public is constantly 
deceived, and appears to establish a de- 
liberate intent on defendant’s part to 
trade on its trade names and marks. 

| The decree of the court dismissing the 
plaintiff’s bill should be reversed and the 
| reinstated. 





Buffington, J., took no part in the de- 
of this case, 


see 


cision 


Registration Denied [Right of Appeal Is Held to Be Lost 
For Delay in Requesting New Trial 





Show Artistic Design| motion Filed More Than Three Months After Entry of 
Judgement Is Found Not to Be ‘Seasonable.’ 





than three months after the entry 
of judgment by a District Court does not 
save the right of appeal to a Circtit 
Court of Appeals, and thus does not toll 
the time for. taking an appeal, so that, 
if the motion had been filed within three 
months, such time, instead of beginning 
with the judgment date, will begin from 
the date of the denial of the motion, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Eighth 
Circuit has heid in dismissing an appeal 
on the sole ground that it was not taken. 
in time. 

The motion for a new trial was filed 
just one day more than the three months 
limit, the court explains in its opinion, 
the last day of the period falling on 
Sunday. The appellants argued that 
Sunday should be excluded from the com- 
putation of the three months period, but 
this contention was overruled, the sta- 
tute fixing the time limit being held to 
be mandatory and jurisdictional. The 
computation of the period, it was held, 
is not controlled by the “conformity 
statute” or rules of court. 





NORTHWESTERN PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
Vv. 
CARL W. PFEIFER. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit. 
No. 8651. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of South Dakota. 

GARDNER and CHURCHILL for appellant; 
CHERRY, DAVENPORT & BRAITHWAITE 
for appellee. 

Before STONE, Circuit Judge, and MuN- 
GER and REEVES, District Judges. 


Opinion of the Court 
Sept. 7, 1929 


STONE, Circuit Judge, delivered the 
opinion of the court. 


This is a motion to dismiss an appeal 
from a judgment in a law action entered 
in the District Court for the District of 
South Dakota. The sole ground of the 
motion is that the appeal was not taken 
within the three months required by the 
oe (U..S. C. A, title 28, section | 
230). 


The chronology of the events involved 
in the issues argued here is as foltews: 
The judgment (including costs) was en- 
tered Oct. 20, 1928. Oct. 23, 1928, the 
parties signed a written stipulation that | 
all proceedings be stayed for 30 days) 
“except the entry of judgment and tax- | 
ation of costs.” Nov. 5, 1928, appellant ; 
served notice of “intention to move for | 
a new trial.” Nov. 7, 1928, the court | 
made an order in line with and upon 
the above stipulation. Nov. 22; 1928, 
another and similar stipulation for 60 





MOTION for a new trial filed more; days was entered into. Noy. 26, 1928, 








‘AUTHORIZED, STATEMENTS ONLY 
PustisHED WirHout CoMMENT 


Safety 


an order was madé upon and in line 
with such stipulation. Jan. 21, 1929, 
motion for new trial was filed. The judg- 
ment term ended Apr. 1, 1929; Apr. 
8, 1929, that motion was denied; May 
2, 1929, this appeal was allowed. 


Motion for New Trial 
Starts Limitation Period 


From the above it is clear that the 
appeal was taken within three months 
after the motion for new trial was de- 
nied, but more than three months after 
the judgment was entered. It is firmly 
established that a motion for new trial 
“seasonably filed” and “entertained” by 
the trial court will toll the time for tak- 
ing an appeal, so that such time, instead 
of beginning.with the judgment. date, 
will begin from the denial of the mo- 
tioh (Luckenbach S. S. Co. v. United 
States, 272 U. S. 583; So. Pac. Co. v. 
United States, 270 U. S. 103; Morse v. 
United States, 270 U. S. 151; Chi. G. W. 
Co. v. Basham, 249 U. S. 164; United 
States v. Elliott, 223 U.S. 524; King- 
man & Co. v. Western Mfg. Co., 170 


lU. S. 675; Vorhees v. Noye Mfg. Co., 151 


U. S. 135; Aspen M. & S. Co. v. Billings, 
150 U. S, 31; Texas & P. R. Co. v. Mur- 
phy, 111 U. S. 488; Memphis v. Brown, 
94 U. S. 715; Washington G. & A. R. 
Co. v. Bradley, 7 Wall. 575; Brockett v. 
Brockett, 2 How. 238; Payne v. Garth, 
285 Fed. 301, this court). This motion 
was “entertained” by the trial court, as 
it heard arguments and ruled. thereon. 


Also, the motion was “seasonably filed” | 


(being within the judgment term) in so 
far as giving the trial court jurisdiction 
to consider and to act thereon. The 
question here is whether it was “sea- 
sonably filed” for appeal purposes. This 
court has recently held that “To save 
the right to sue out a'writ of error and 
to extend the time therefor beyond the 
period of three months, the motion for 
a new trial must not only be made dur- 
ing the term, but it must be made dur- 
ing the three months next after the 
entry of the judgment and before the 
judgment becomes immune to a writ of 
error” (Chi, M. & St. P. Ry. Co. v.| 
Leverentz, 19 Fed. (2d) 915, 916). We 
see no reason to depart from the rule 
there announced. Appellant has urged 
upon us all of the cases first above cited. 
We have examined them and many oth- 
ers along the same line. -We think that 
none of them rule this case, because in 
no one of them was presented the situa- 
tion which is here present and control- 
ling. So far as the opinions in those 
cases reveal, the motion for new trial 
was filed before the time for appeal had 
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Razors 


is no mention of any situation like that 
here present. It is natural that there 
should be little adjudication upon the 
matter because, until the amendment of 
1925 (43 Stat. 940) the time for appeal 
or writ of error was six mopths or more, 
which was ample to cover duration of 
the judgment term in the trial court— 
hus the situation present in’ this case 
could not arise. Counsel have not cited, 
and we have been unable to find, any 
except the Leverentz case which has 
decided or discussed the point now be- 
foresus. We think the Leverentz case 
states the reasonable rule. 1 e 
can do no injustice to the losing party 
at the trial because it is*difficult to im- 
agine an instance’ where a motion. for 
new trial could not be filed within three 
months after entry of judgment. In 
many States such motions are required, 
by statute, to be filed within three or 
four days after judgment entry. The 
statutes of South Dakota require such 
| filing within 50 days (C. L. of S. D., 1913, 
section 7663), except for newly discov- 
ered evidence. On the other hand, grave 
injustice may be done the successful 
party at the trial unless the rule of the 
Leverentz case is applied. It is a mat- 
ter of common judicial knowledge that 
terms of Federal trial courts last for 
months—it being quite common not to 
close the term in a division until the 
day before the next term therein begins. 
The terms of the different divisions in 
South Dakota can last approximately six 
months each (U. S..C. A., title 28, sec- 
tion 187). This judgment term began 
the third, Tuesday in October, 1928, and 
ended Apr. 1, 1929, which was the day 
before the next term in that division 
was required, by ‘statute, to begin. 
If a judgment be entered early in a te 

lasting five or six months, it is within 
the absolute power of the losing party 
below to delay the finality of that judge- 
| ment by not filing a motion for new trial 
until the last day of the term, thus 
nullifying the purpose of the amendment 
of 1925 and keeping the suceessful party 
from final realization of the litigation. 
The purpose of the amendment of 1925 
was to shorten time for appellate review 
and thus speed final determination of 
litigation. The purpose of that amend- 
ment can be preserved; the rights of 
the losing party below be saved and 
undue delay and, possibly, resultant in- 
justice to the successful party below be 
avoided by the rule announced in the 
Leverentz case. Adhering to the doc- 
trine of that case, we hold that this ap- 
peal was. too late unless the motion for 
new trial was filed within three morths 
after the judgment entry. The judgment 


[Continued on Page 10, Column $.] 


———— 
ADVERTISEMENT 


———<—<—<—<—<<—< $e 
NOTICE: With reference to the opening of pro- 

posals for the construction and equipment of 
the Women’s Dormitory at Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., which has previously ‘been 
set for Thursday, October 10, 1929, in room 
6119. Interior Department Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., notice is hereby given that by rea- 
son of delay in the printing of plans covering 
this work, the date of receiving proposals has 
been postponed until Thursday, October 17, 1929, 
at 2 p. m., on which date they will be opened, 
in room 6119, Interior Department Building. 





expired. Some of those opinions show | 
this, and where such is not shown there 


JOHN H. EDWARDS, 
Assistant Secretary, 











What Is the Government 
Doing for You? 


VERY DAY our Government is making tests and determining facts that 
are worth millions to the Construction Industry. They have found 
things of vital concern to architects, engineers and contractors. 








Con- 


sultations with the leaders in the industry and Government officials developed ~ ‘ 
Four times a year there will be published 


the idea of a new publication. 


The United States | 
Construction Quarterly 


The value of ‘fhe United States 
Construction Quarterly to the indus- 
try as a whole can hardly be over- 
estimated. The experience of the 
Government in construction will be 
at your disposal. There will be hun- 
dreds of articles on practically every 
construction material and construc- 
tion problem—testing of materials, 
costs of materials, Union wage scales, 
application of simplified practice in 
construction costs, design and method 
of construction of public projects, and 


many other articles by Department 
heads and officials. 

In a word, The United States Con- 
struction Quarterly will contain all 
data available from the Government 
on all phases of building construction. 
Thus, those who are planning and 
executing the great building and con- 
struction operations of the nation will 
have permanently before them the 
authoritative information which has 
been gathered by the Government 
from all sections of the country. 


Try The Construction Quarterly 
for the Coming Year 


Four times a year it will come to you. It will bring you the latest official 
facts and findings upon which you will operate your business with greater 


and then mail it to us. 


Circulation Department 


The United States Construction Quarterly/,,,,... 


AGMrORS sc cceccadeeddveccececescceecs 


2201 M Street Northwest 


‘ profit: Join the large contractors, architects and engineers of the country 
who are already subscribers. Write your name and address on the coupon 


ment, 


Washington, D. C. ae 





for 
Upon receipt of your bill 
I will send you a remit- 
tance for $5.00 in full pay- 







cg 
il 


The U.S. 
Construction 
Quarterly, 


2201 M St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


Please enter my 
subscription to The 
United States Con- 
struction Quarterly 
the coming year. 
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Hearings Scheduled on Applications Are Listed; Denial of 


Radio Commission Grants Petitions 
For Broadcast and Wireless Permits 


Various Requests Announced, 





Decisions by the Radio Commission on 
applications for broadcast and wireless 
permits as well as petitions received and 
hearings scheduled weré announced Sept. 
17 by the Commission as follows: 

In the following cases the Commission 


denied the applications, the applicants 
having failed to appear at hearings: 

Sarasota Chamber of Commerce, Sarasota, 
Fla.; WSIS, renewal of license, 1,010 kilo- 
cycles, 250 watts. 

Tom F. Little, Salisbury, Md.; WSMD, re- 
newal of license, 1,310 kilocycles, 100 watts. 

Harry E, Soxman, Dunbar, Pa.; new, con- 
struction permit, 1,500 kilocycles, 15 watts, 
limited time. 

Austin-Morris Company, Brownwood, 
Tex.; new, construction permit, 1,460 kilo- 
cycles, 100 watts. . 

The Commission granted the following 
applications: 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc., near 
Bar Harbor, Me.; new, construction permit 
(to use calling, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100; 
working, 4,196, 8,670, 11,380, 16,900, 21,620 
kilocycles). 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc., near 
Bar Harbor, Me.; new, construction permit 
(to use calling, 500 kilocyeles; working, 418 
kilocycles and 5 kilowatts). 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Inc., near 
Bar Harbor, Me.; new, construction permit 
(to use calling, 5,525, 11,050, 16,580, 22,100; 
working, 4,196, 8,670, 11,380, 16,900, 21,620 
kilocycles and 5 kilowatts. 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Palo Alto, 
Calif.; KWT, construction permit for 
standby transmitter to use 20 frequencies 
and 5 kilowatts. 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Honolulu, 
Hawaii, KNN, construction permit for 
standby transmitter to use 52 frequencies 
and 5 kilowatts. 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., near Palo 
Alto, Calif., KNW, renewal of license (to 
use 52 frequencies and 5 kilowatts). 

Geophysical Research Corp., New York 
(portable No. 43); KGJP, license (to cover 
construction permit) (to use 5 geophysical 
frequencies, 1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 1,704 
kilocycies and 7.5 watts). 





Co., Ine., San Francisco, Calif.; new, con- 
struction permits, 14,000, 16,000 kilocycles, 
50 kilowatts; 6,000, 8,000 kilocycles,. 50 
kilowatts; 18,000, 20,000 kilocycles, 50 kilo- 
watts. 

*Universal Wireless Communications Co., 
Inc., Seattle, Wash.; new, construction per- 
mit (20,000, 22,000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts). 

*Universal Wireless Communieations Co., 
Inc., New York, new, construction permits, 
20,000, 22,006 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts; 
20,000, 22,000 kilocycles, ‘50 kilowatts; 
18,000, 20,000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts; 18,- 
000, 20,000: kilocycles, 50 kilowatts; 16,000, 
18,000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts; 16,000, 18,- 
000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts; 14,000, 16,000 
kilocycles, 50 kilowatts; 12,000, 14,000 kilo- 
cycles, 50 kilowatts; 10,000, 12,000, kilo- 
cycles, 50 kilowatts; 10,000, 12,000 kilo- 
cycles, 50 kilowatts. 

*Universal Wireless Communications Co., 
Ine., Seattle, Wash.; new, construction per- 
mit (16,000, 18,000 kilocyéles, 50 kilowatts). 

*Universal Wireless Communications Co., 
Ine., San Francisco, Calif.; new, construc- 
tion permits, 12,000, 14,000 kilocycles, 50 
kilowatts; 20,000, 22,000 kilocycles, 50 kilo- 
watts; 6,000, 8,000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts; 
8,000, 10,000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts; 8,000, 
10,000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts; 14,000, 16,- 
000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts; 14,000, 16,000 
kilocycles, 50 kilowatts. 


*Universal Wireless Communications Co., | 


Inc., New Orleans, La.; new, construction 
permits, 18,000, 20,000 kilocycles, 50 kilo- 
watts; 20,000, 22,000 kilocycles, 50 kilo- 
watts; 16,000, 18,000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts; 
10,000, 12,000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts; 10,000, 
12,000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts. 

*Universal Wireless Communications Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.; new, construction 
permit, 12,000, 14,000 kilocycles, 50 kilo- 
watts; 18,000, 20,000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts; 
14,000, 16,000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts; 16,000, 
18,000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts. 

*Universal Wireless Communications Co., 
Inc., Boston, Mass.; new, construction per- 
mits; 6,000, 8,000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts; 
6,000, 8,000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts; 12,000, 
14,000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts; 12,000, 14,000 
kilocycles, 50 kilowatts. 


*Universal Wireless Communications Co., | 


Inc., Los Angeles, Calif.; new, construction 


i 
| 
| 
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permits, 10,000, 12,000 kilocycles, 50 kilo- | 
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HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


search. 


the past few years. 


were designed to burn. 


of a fuel oil. 


By H. H. Steidle, 


Assistant Chief Business Specialist, 
Bureau of Standards. 


poses has had a phenomenal increase within 
Engineering development 

has made possible the use of more efficient oil 
burning equipment and in fact the burners have re- 
ceived much more attention than the fuel which they 


7s use of fuel oil for domestic and industrial pur- 


Oils were designated almost entirely by their den- 
sity or heaviness, commonly referred to as “gravity.” 
This, however, is not a true criterion of the qualities 
For one kind of oil, a certain gravity 
might give entire satisfaction, while another of the 


Topical Survey of the Government 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
whieh they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 





Standards Established for Fuel Oils on Basis 
Of Studies of Desirable Qualities in Products 





Topic 46—Industrial Research 
Twenty-Seventh Article—Grades of Fuel Oil. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Industrial Re- 


tors and users. 





Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is ~ work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them, Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


oil burner manufacturers, many oil refiners, distribu- 
The commercial standard grades thus 
became effective as of July 15 as the basis for every- 
day trade in the industry and the specification will 
shortly be available in printed form as a Government 
publication entitled “Domestic and Industrial Fuel 
Oils—Commercial Standard CS12-29.” 


It may be said that a satisfactory fuel is one which 
may be conveniently handled and stored, which will 
ignite readily without being a fire hazard, which will 
atomize freely, and burn completely without clogging 
the jets of the burner. 








AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


a . 


HESE requirements are covered in the standard 


specification by limitation of the following char- 


acteristics: 


Flash point—minimum flash point is usually con- 


trolled by law to govern fire hazard while the maxi- 
mum flash point insures ease of ignition. 


(EARLY 
INDEX 


New Books 


Evangelical reformed church. |- 


Berlin, Pa. 
Births and baptisms of Somerset Co., Pa,; 
Reformed and Lutheran church records, 
of Berlin, Somerset County, Pa., trans- 
lated from the German script. By E. C. 
Saylor. 2 v. Berlin, 1929. 29-17417 | 

Bleek, Dorothea F. The Naron, a Bushman 
tribe of the central Kalahari. (University 
of Cape Town. Publications of the School 
of African life and language.) 67 p. Cam- 
bridge, Eng., The University ng 


7412 
Nature in Eng- 
(Hogarth lectures on lit- 
London, L. & 


Blunden, Edmund Charles. 
lish literature. 
erature. no. 9.) 156 p. 
Virginia “Woolf, 1929. 29-17484 

Brun, Andres. Andres Brun, calligrapher 
of Saragossa; some account of his life and 
work by Henry Thomas & Stanley Mori- 
son, With a facsimile in collotype of the 
surviving text and plates of his two writ- 
ing books 1583 & 1612. 29 p., 52 leaves. 
N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 1928, 

29-17493 

Cellini, Benvenuto. The autobiography of 
... translated by John Addington Sym- 
onds; with an introduction by Harry Mor- 
gan Ayres. (The modern readers’ series.) 
450 p. N. Y¥., The Macmillan co., 1929. 

| Champion, Pierre Honore 


Jean Baptiste. 
Louis XI, by . 


.. translated and adapted 
by Winifred Stephens Whale. 309 p. N. 
Y., Dodd, Mead & co., 1929. 29-17405 

Cole, Harry Ellsworth. Baraboo, Dells, and 
Devil’s Lake region; scenery, archeology, 
geology, Indian legends, and local history 
briefly treated; with maps and _illustra- 
tions. 4th ed. 112p., illus, Baraboo, Wis., 
Mrs. H, E, Cole, 1929. 29-17468 

Comstock, Boyd. ...How to hurdle, by... 
with special articles on hurdling by Earl 
Thomson ...andJ.K.Norton. (Spalding 
track and field series of athletic text- 
books, no. 503 B.) 245 p., illus. N. Y., 
American sports publishing. co., 1929, 

29-17471 

Cooke, Greville. Art and reality; an essay 
in the philosophy of aesthetics. Being the 
substance of lectures given to a Confer- 
ence of educational societies, University 
college, London; and in the Royal acad- 
emy of music, London; the London ¢ay 
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Garden City, N. ¥., Doubleday, Doran & 
co., 1929, 29-17489 
Kraeft, Walter 0. Religion for prima 
grades in units of learning, by... 
an introduction by Alfred Schmieding. 90 
p. St. Louis, Mo., Concordia herder rs | 
house, 1929, 29-17 
Kretzschmar, Karl. The stewardship life. 
208 p. St. Louis, Mo., Concordia publish- 
ing house, 1929. 29-17466 
Ludlow typograph company. Some modern 
Ludlow typefaces, with an introductory, 
note on the true character of modern 
typography, by Douglas C. McMurtrie. 9 
p., illus. Chicago, 1929. 29-17494 
McCracken, George E. ... A bibliography z 
the sources for the study of Tusculum. 
(Research publications of Lafayette col< 
lege, no. 82.) 18 p. Easton, Pa., 1929... 
29-17491 
McKern, Will Carleton. Archaeology of 
Tonga. (Bernice P. Bishop museum. Bul- 
letin 60.) 123 p., illus. Honolulu, Hawaiiy 
The Museum, 1929. 29-17414 
McLaughlin, James Bede Benedict. Purga- 
tory; or, The church suffering. (The 
treasury of the faith series ... xxxii.) 
87 p. London, Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne, 1929. 29-17464 
McLean, Robert Norris. Jumping beans; 
stories and studies about Mexicans in the 
United States for junior boys and girls, 
by ... and Mabel Little Crawford. 151 p., 
illus. N. Y., Friendship press, 1929. 
29-17463 
McMurtrie, Douglas Crawford. Early print- 
ing in New Orleans, 1764-1810, with a bib. 
liography of the issues of the Louisiana 
press. 151p., illus. New Orleans, Searcy 
& Pfaff, 1929. 29-17495. 
McMurtrie, Douglas Crawford. Effective use 
of the Ludlow. 20 p., illus. Chicago, 
Ludlow typograph co., 1929, 29-17496 
Moberly, Henry John. When fur was king, 
by ... retired factor of the Hudson’s Bay 
company, in collaboration with William 
Bleasdell Cameron . . . illustrations by 
John Innes and from photographs. 237 p. 
London, J.M. Dent & sons, 1929. 29-17418 
New York, Public library. Spencer collec- 
tion. ... The Spencer collection of illus- 
trated books, 88 p. N. Y¥., 1928. 29-17498 
Parkman, Francis. History of the conspiracy, 
of Pontiac and the war of the North 
American tribes against the English col- 
































| 
watts; 8,000, 10,000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts; | 
8,000, 10,000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts; 8,000, | 
10,000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts. 
\Wireless Service Corp., (portable, No. 7, | 
Texas, Louisiana and Oklahoma), New| 


same gravity might be unuseable in the same burner. 
OK * He 


MANUFACTURERS and distributors of oil-burning 


Geophysical Research Corp., New York 
(portable No. 44); KGJO, license (to cover 
construction permit) (to use 5 geophysical 
frequencies, 1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 1,704 








training college, and the Dalceroze school 
of eurhythmics, London. With a foreword 
by J. B. McEwen. 67 p. London, J. Wil- 
liams, 1929. 29-17477 


onies after the conquest of Canada, by 
- . « With an introduction by Joseph Scha- 
fer. (The modern readers’ series.). 409 p. 
N. Y., The Macmillan co., 1929. 29-17416 







kilocycles and 7.5 watts). 
Geophysical Research Corp., New York 


York; new, construction permits, 1,704 kilo- 
cycles, 5 watts, for geophysical purposes. 








equipment have encountered numerous complaints 
which investigation proved to be attributable to the 


Copeland, Edwin Bingham. Ferns of Fiji. 
(Bernice P. Bishop museum. Bulletin 59.) 





Phillips, James Duncan. The life and times 
of Richard Derby, merchant of Salem; 


(portable. No. 45); EGin, license (to cover |'* Wireless Service Corp. (portable, Texas, use - oil waned % Deke oe baad. Color wes point,govern the completeness of combustion. i Honolulu, Hawaii, The Museum, Sane See Fe 116 \p- Cambridge, The 
construction permit) (to use 5 geophysica!| 7 quisiana and Oklahoma), New York; new, sometimes reterred to in nection With gravity, bu’ Four point—the lowest temperature at which an oil : s ; i hat 4 
Frequencen, 1808, 1888, 04, Lh, 04] Conatractin’ permits, vod kilecytieg "é||| this. added nothing ‘but confusion to the spurchese'’s willow under’ preseried conaiciony, ncded ta over || | HMM Alfred Erne. Studien of snags | Roberteon, Sr Cari, Grant. What to 
ot . = wa . s . - oe or’ ol E : . : . ‘ , 7-2. a . “ » 
Geophysical Research. Corp., New York eycles, & ween, “iy. gcominiest Se eemaan . y that oil may cause no difficulty in handling or in use terman, 300 p. London, Methuen & co.,| libraries. “What to read.” 2d ser.) 27 p, 


(portable No. 46); KGJM, license (to cover 
# construction permit) (to use 5 geophysical 
frequencies, 1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 1,704 
kilocycles and 7.5 watts). 
Geophysical Research Corp., New York 
(portable No. 42); KGJQ, license (to cover 


1,704 kilocycles, 5 watts, for geophysical 
purposes; 1,704 kilocycles, 5 watts, for geo- 
physical purposes. 

The Commission denied the following 
application: 











medium. i 
e's «& 


The situation was somewhat embarrasing for the 
burner manufacturers, and the oil refiners likewise 
sensed the necessity of assuring satisfactory and effi- 
cient service to prospective users of oil as a heating 


Water and sediment—the impurities that reduce the 
efficiency of fuel oil, the latter of which may cause 


serious trouble by clogging the burner. 


1929. 29-17411 
Donnay, Maurice Charles. ... Lysistrata; a 
comedy in four acts, by . . . translated 
from the French by. William A, Drake, 
with a foreword by George Jean Nathan. 
(The theatre of today, ed. by G. J. Nathan, 


Leeds, Jowett & Sowry, 1928. 
Shakespeare, William. Coriolanus, by. . .; 
a facsimile of the First folio text, with an 
introduction by J. Dover Wilson, Litt. D., 
and a list of modern readings. 30 p. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin co., 1928. 29-17488 


29-17497,, 


i i 5 geophysical Radio Corporation of America, New York; 3.) 1400p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1929, Smith, Solomon Charles Kaines. The Dutch 
teaguvetion, T4600, 1,052, 1,064, 1,680, 1,704 | W2XCO, modifieation of construction per- UNDER the auspices of the Bureau of Standards, and e Pir '99-11481 school of painting. 47 p. London, The 
kilocycles and 7.5 watts). mit (for extension of completion date to at the request of the American Oil Burner Asso- : Edmondson, Charles Howard. Growth of| Medici society, 1929. 29-17479 

Federal State Marketing Service, San Sept. 1, 1930), said application having been ciation, a general conference was held, which was numerical designations have been established that Hawaiian corals. (Bernice P. Bishop mu-| Wallace, William Stewart. The first book 
Francisco, Calif.; KRG, license (to cover received after original construction permit | attended by all branches of the fuel oil "industry tn. will cover the needs of practically all domestic and seum. Bulletin 58.) 38 p., illus. Hono-| of Canadian history. 246 p., illus. To- 
construction permit) to use 3,250, 4,244, | expired. cluding réheers, distributors, ’ industrial equipment. Burner manufacturers will lulu, Hawaii, The Museum, 1929. 29-17475| ronto, The Macmillan co. of Canada, 1929. 


5,365, day and night; transoceanic fre- 
quencies, 8,810 and 10,010 kilocycles, day- 
light only, subject to cancellation on 30 
days’ notice without hearing. 


- with the cooperation of the American Society for i : : ; i i i 7462, 

Stat arketing Service, Sebas- reo . 2 : 7 y to tions, can secure the most satisfactory oil merely by Gilbert, Paul Thomas. Chicago and its| The Abingdon press, 1929. 29-17462 

tom toe RD, ‘Seinen (to cover con- The Commission granted the following Testing Materials and the American Petroleum Insti- purchasing according to number. Distributors of fuel makers; a narrative of events from the|The Winston simplified dictionary, Ad-~ 
cee eee mit) (to use 8,250, 4,244, 6,265 applications: tute, covering six grades of oil, was very carefully oil will find their problems simplified and oil refiners day of the first white man to the incep-| vanced ed. Edited by William Dodge Lewis 
day and night; transoceanic frequencies H. E. Martin, Columbus, Ga.; WRBL, considered and after certain changes, to make it con- may proceed with confidence knowing there will be a tion of the second world’s fair, by...and| ... Henry Seidel Canby ... Thomas Kite 


8,810 and 10,010 kilocycles daylight. only, 
subject to cancellation on 30 days notice 
without hearing). = 

Federal State. Marketing Service, San 
Jose, Calif.. KRH; Federal State Market- 
‘ing Service (portable), Brawley and El 
Centro, Calif. KRN:; Federal State Mar- 
keting Service, Los Angeles, Calif.. KRM; 


The Commission now enters of record 
the following acts authorized by a ma- 
jority of the Commission during the 
Summer recess: 


voluntary assignment of license from R. E, 
Martin to David Parmer, Sept. 5, 1929. 

L. B. Wilson, Ine., Villa Madonna, Ky,; 
WCKY, telegraphic authority to test on 
1,480 kiloeyeles, 5 kilowatts, between mid- 
night and sunrise for a period of 10 days 
from date, Sept. 5, 1929, 

Dallas News and Dallas Journal, Dallas, 
Tex.; WFAA, modification of construction 




























c Ss, consumers and manu- 
facturers of oil-burning equipment. 


A tentative standard prepared by that association 


sistent with the best commercial practice, it was ap- 
proved by the conference and recommended for gen- 
eral adoption as a commercial standard. 


To ascertain the attitude of those not represented 
at the general conference, the specifications were 
_mimeographed and mailed to a large list of refiners, 
distributors, users and burner manufacturers with a 


designate the grade adapted to their particular equip- 


ment ,and will recommend it for greatest efficiency. 
The consumer, following the manufacturer’s instruc- 


steady demand for the several well-defined grades. 


The general adoption of these standards of quality 
will tend to stabilize the fuel oil industry and dispel 
the confusion and misunderstanding that accompanied 
the vague quality designations of the past. 


Finger, Charles Joseph. A man for a’ that; 
the story of Robert Burns. 259 p., illus. 
Boston, Mass., The Stratford co., 1929. 

29-17486 


Charles Lee Bryson; with a chapter on 
Chicago hotels and restaurants by Wal- 
lace Rice. Caroline M. McIlvaine, histor- 
ical adviser. 1,085 p., illus. Chicago, F. 
Mendelsohn, 1929. 29-17415 
Greene, Evarts Boutell. A guide to the 
principal sources for early American his- 
tory (1600-1800) in the city of New York, 


29-17467 

Wareing, Ernest Clyde. “The other shep~ 

herd; a tale of the first Christmas among. 
the shepherds of Bethlehem. 83 p. N. Y¥. 


. 8,000 illustrations and an 
atlas of the world. 1,260 p., illus. Phila., 
The John C. Winston co., 1928. 29-17483: 

The Winston simplified dictionary. Ency- 
clopedic ed. Edited by William Dodge 
Lewis ... Henry Seidel Canby... Thomas 
Kite Brown jr.... 3,000 illustrations and 
an atlas of the world. 1,4, 82 p., illus. 


Brown jr... 


Federal State Marketing Service. ¢port- : 7 2 t for their. a wal of the stand ; In the next article, to be published in the by...and Richard B. Morris. 357 p. N.| Phila., The John C. Winston co., 1928. 
s . Calif. KRB; | Permit extending the date of required com- reques appro e standards as their seus 0 , f i . Y., Columbi iversity press, 1929. 29-17482 
Federal ‘State Marketing Service” Sacra-|Pletion for 90 days, Sept. 6, 1929. ‘guide for production, sale, or use. tgaue of Sept. 19, S. F. Tillman, Editor of the ene 29-17492 


mento, Calif., KRJ; license (to cover con- 
struction permit) (to use 3,250, 4,244, 5,365 
day and night: transoceanic frequencies, 
8,810 and 10,910 kiloeycles daylight only, 
subject to cancellation on 30 days notice 
without hearing). / 

Edward C. Crossett, Wianno, Mass.; 
‘WI1XA, license (to use 8,650, 12,850 and 
28,200 kilocycles and 500 watts for general 
experimental purposes). ' 

Jenkins Television Corp., Jersey City, N. 
J.; W2XCR, renewal of license (to use 
2,150 kilocycles (2,100-2,200) and 5 kilo- 
watts). 

Radiomarine Corp. of America, Aber- 
deen, Wash.; KZE, assignment of license 
from Grays Harbor Stevedore Co. to 
Radiomarine Corp. of America. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
(transmitter location, ship, “Leviathan”); 


: . i : : : a 2 . oa ti ice, $4.00 per year. (Agr. 13-1837 
WSRN, modification’ of license (to use|ing and the cities proposed to be served |the interstate commerce act; because it| an industrial switching railroad. It has|changes as may from time to time be| P., illus. Honolulu, Hawaii, The Museum, Diplembiic. List, eotemaber, 1929, Depart 
3,428, 4,392, 6,635, 8,450 and 11,230 kilo-|by the various transmitters are shown on| would be much more in the public in-| also mad® large investments in harbor 1929. 29-11474 | ment of State. Subscription price, 50 


cycles). 

The following application heretofore 
designated for hearing was reconsidered 
and granted: 

Wired Radio, Inc., Newark, N. J.; new, 

onstruction permit (to use 1,604, 2,398, 
256, 4.795, 6,425, 8,650, 12,850, 17,300, 

5,000 I:ilocycles for general experimental 
purposes). 

The Commission designated the follow- 
ing applications for hearing: 

,Melvin A. McCollon, Dodge City, Kans.; 
new, construction permit, 1,370 kilocycles, 
100 watts. 

Dudley R. Hooper, Rutherford, N. _J.; 
new, construction permit, 2,750, 2,850 kilo- 
cycles, 100 watts, limited time. 


c isl oa . dicia: 
Northwestern Electric Co. Portland, | Ohio); Springfield, Ohio, site to b lected; The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail Rochester, while the Pennsylvania has Ju ry 
Oreg.: KLE, construction ‘permit (to | Dayton. Obie wits te be atfetted® Treva} | way Company, in opposing the acquisi-|two branches into that part of New oo os a eee Noble | s. 1716. Mr. Capper. To define, regulate, ’ 
change location and rebuild transmitter).|N. J., 35 miles (Scobyville, N. J.); New by is the Bn P f oo he Baltimore York State. The proposal of the B. & O. deen oe oanaly, 9 BESO, Ty HHO Te- we Hees. vemmsuiee Tecnees aut ean 
Iniv: ireless C ications Co., ; i i rai : a as bee ; ivi ; estate salesmen; crea ~estal 
Inc., eee ‘aaunis ROW, Guamtraction per. oe me So 3" alee, (Serer reey, my vee > n no/to acquire the B., R. & P., giving that commission in the District of Columbia, 


mit (6,000, 8,000 kilocycles, 50 kilowatts). 


*Universal Wireless Communications 


Official license No. 2859-A, American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., New York;, WSBN, 
temporary modification of license, S. S. 
Leviathan, to use frequencies 3,428, 4,392, 
6,635, 8,450, 11,230 kilocycles, Sept. 6, 1929. 

Modification of construction permit: 

The Universal Wireless Communications 
Co., Inc., through its engineer, J. D. Durkee, 
submitted a plan for the installation of 
transmitters at points near the cities listed 
below, in each of which said company has 
been authorized to construct transmitting 
stations. The plan contemplates the in- 
stallation, in several cases, of two trans- 
mitters in a single building to be con- 
structed between two of said cities. In one 
case it is proposed to house three trans- 
mitters in one building located at approxi- 
mately an equal distance from each of said 
cities. The proposed location of said build- 


a blue print filed with the secretary of the 
Commission. 

Upon motion duly made and carried, Com. 
missioners Saltzman and Starbuck, not vot- 
ing, the Commission on Aug. 16, 1929, ap- 
proved the proposed plan, but directed that 
applications covering the necessary mod- 
ifications of construction permits previously 
issued, be filed. 

The stations, 
mitter, follow: 

New York, N. Y., 38 miles (Scobyville, 
N. J.); Chicago, Ill., 35 miles (Plainfield, 
Ill.); Buffalo, N. Y., 20 miles (Akron, N. Y.); 
Detroit, Mich., 21 miles (South Lyon, Mich.); 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 15 miles (Milford, Ohio); 
Cleveland, Ohio, 20 miles (Brunswick, 
Ohio); Akron, Ohio, 20 miles (Brunswick, 


with distance to trans- 





*Commissioner Starbuck not voting. 





Conflicting Views Presented in Briefs 


On Control of B., R. & P. Road by B. & O. 





Two Railways Oppose Plan While City of Rochester and 
Another Carrier Approve. 





* Four additional briefs presenting op- 
posing views, filed by interveners in the 
application of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road to acquire control of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway, Finance 
Docket No. 7645, were made public by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Sept. 17. 

Arguments filed by the Delaware & 


situation of the instant application is 
identical and the Delaware & Hudson 
Company is now entitled to have the rule 
which prevented approval of its lease 
applied to the pending application of Bal- 
timore & Ohio. 


Postonement Requested. 
“IT. The location of Buffalo, Rochester 











* * «& 


rule laid down in the application of Dela- 
ware & Hudson to control Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh (131 I. C. C. 
750); because favorable determination 
would destroy competition between Balti- 
more & Ohio and Buffalo, Rochgster & 
Pittsburgh, which is important’ in ex- 
tent and relates to a large volume of 
traffic, and would otherwise be contrary 
to the public interest and to the spirit of 


terest to allot Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh to a system including Delaware & 
Hudson; because Delaware & Hudson has 
heretofore successfully negotiated a lease 
of Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh and 
determination thereon was postponed; 
because Delaware & Hudson proposes 
soon hereafter to present an application 
for the formation of an important and 
useful system of railroads, which will 
include Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 
and because no reason for hurried and 
exceptional treatment has been pre- 
sented, the present application should be 
dismissed.” 


adequate showing of public advantage 
ja support of the application, 


“In this case the applicant utterly 
failed to show any real or substantial 
advantages in favor of control of the 
carrier by the applicant,” the brief filed 
by the Pittsburgh & West Virginia as- 
serts. “Carrier’s traffic now largely 
consists of coal which cannot move over 
applicant’s line. In fact, less than 3 
per cent of carrier’s traffie now moves 
over applicant’s line and there was no 
convincing showing that this showing 
could be increased even under complete 
control of carrier by applicant, much 
less under a mere majority stock controi 
where the two roads must continue to be 
separately operated and_ interchange 
traffic must continue to move under joint 
rates. Moreover, as previously pointed 
out, no evidence was offered to show 
the advantages, if any, of coordinating 
the operations of the two railroads proper 
under a mere majority stock control, 


THE standard grades met with splendid _response— 
the list of acceptors embracing practically all the 


Commercial Standards Monthly, will discuss 


gations, 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


from any source, and was predicated 
on a study of the railroad consolidation 
problem, as it involves the interests of 
the community, which has been in prog- 
ress since the transportation act was 
adopted. 

“In addition the city has recently con- 
structed, at a cost of more than. $12,- 
000,000, and put into operation under 
contracts approved by the Commission, 


property at the port of Rochester. They 
are here referred to as showing that 
the city has a direct, financial interest 
in transportation and appears in this 
case, as an owner of substantial trans- 
portation facilities, to protect and pro- 
mote that interest. * * *” 

After describing the locations and 
traffic of carriers entering Rochester, 
the brief asserts that “‘these facts, from 
the viewpoint of railroad competition, 
clearly show the already dominant posi- 
tion of the New York Central in Roches- 
ter and it is, of course, significant that 
the Erie now has a branch line into 


system access both to Rochester and 
Buffalo, promises the continued good 
service of the B., R. & P. and the main- 
tenance of a reasonable measure of 
competition, * * *” 

“The City of Rochester has a direct 
and important interest in this proceed- 
ing through its ownership of the indus- 
trial and ewtecuing railroad which it con- 
structed in the bed of the abandoned 


Erie Canal in and adjacent to the city. |, 


*** It is the judgment of those who 
have given careful thought to the mat- 
ter that the success of the switching 
railroad is closely interwoven with the 
future disposition of the B., R. & P. 
They feel that the operation of the B., 
R. & P. under the control of the B. & O. 
would not only continue the splendid 
service now accorded by the former, but 
would preserve the competitive influence 
which promises to assist the development 
of the switching railroad.” 

The Mt. Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville 


Viscosity—a measure of the resistance of oil to flow 
and the degree to which atomization may be secured. 

Distillation—the 10 per cent point is an index of the 
ease of ignition while the 90 per cent point and the end 
at the lowest temperatures to which it may be sub- 
jected. 

* oe * 

UNDER the commercial standard six grades with 


methods used by the Bureau of Standards in 
keeping industry informed regarding investi- 


the applicant of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Railway, the ‘requirement 
that it maintain and keep open all pres- 
ent routes and channels of trade via ex- 
isting gateways and maintain present 
rates now in effect, including those 
agreed upon by this intervener and the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh in con- 
nection with points on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad system, subject only to such 


authorized ky this Commission.” 
Federal Nominations 
Are Sent to Senate 





‘| President’ Transmits Names of 


Various Appointees. 





President Hoover sent to the Senate, 
Sept. 17, the nomination of Harry F. 
Guggenheim, of New York, president of 
the Guggenheim Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Aviation, to be Ambassa- 


President Hoover also sent to the Sen- 
ate for confirmation the nomination of 
Samuel Rober Jr., now a foreign service 
officer, unclassified, and a vice consul of 
career, to be a secretary in the diplo- 
matic service of the United States, and 
ae postmastership Nominations as fol- 
ows: 

Arkansas: Forrest City, Emma W. Conna- 
way. 

California: Mecca, Susie K, Smith. 
Georgia: Adairsville, Charles W. Satter- 
field; Austell, Essie C. Ware; La Fayette, 
James A. Allen; Omega, Maude A. Patrick; 
Rebecca, Clyde S, Young. 

Hawaii: Hakalau, William Ross; Hana- 
maulu, Antone Nobriga Jr.; Kalaheo, Man- 
uel R. Jardin; Kaunakakai, James M. Hill; 
Kealakekua, Lawrence dD. Ackerman; 
Makawae, Lucy Ornellas; Naalehu, James 
G, Takemoto, 

Kansas: “Brownell, Marie C. Walker. 

Mississippi: Leakesville, Florence Church- 
well; Morton, William A. Bell, 
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Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 





Title 12——Banks and Banking 


S. 1717. Mr. Fletcher. To amend para- 
graph 2, section 3, of the Federal farm loan 
act/as amended, reducing the Board from 
7 to 5 members; Banking and Currency. 


Title 28—Judicial Code and 


and to provide a penalty for a violation of 
the provisions thereof; District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Title 33——Navigation and Navi- 
gable Waters 


S. 1715. Mr. Brock. Granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the highway depart- 
ment of the State of Tennessee to construct 
a bridge across the Hatchie River on the 
Bolivar-Jackson Road near the town of 
Bolivar in Hardeman County, Tenn.; Com- 
merce, 


. = 
Title 49——Transportation 

S. J. Res. 71. Mr. Metcalf. To amend the 
joint resolution directing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to take action rel- 
ative to adjustments in the rate structure 
of common carriers subject to the inter- 
state commeree act, and the fixing of rates 
and charges: Interstate Commerce. 

S. 1707. Mr. Blease. To amend section 
15 of the interstate commerce act, as 
amended, so that the prescription of mini- 
num rates shall not be construed to prevent 
carriers from making rates competitive; In- 
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Commerce and by the Mt. Jewett, Kinzua act to the railroads of that region than| The brief filed jointly by the City of|rate structure, subject only to such| Virginia: Roanoke, Samuel H. Hoge. Francisco, Calif. Pasition csiesrmseeccagcansse erssg rene 

& Riterville Railroad support the appli- is possible in this proceeding. Rochester and the Rochester Chamber | changes as may be authorized by the|. West Virginia: Whitesville, Jacob W. Each of the following second lieutenants 
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more & Ohio, the Delaware & Hudson 
Company undertook to establish the fol- 


, erties “in whole, or in part sufficient to Calif.; Ford J. Lauer, Mitchel Field, N. Type of om 
lowing propositions: “IV. The union of Delaware & Hudson | ™Unit interests which it contends would | connect the industries of a and Y: Frederick. W. Ott, Rockwell Field, BRUAINGSS «+ +s) enpnsen.ge aaRNR AS OAEANN 
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udson Company to control Buffalo,| would be in the public interest. Con: with the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh | , 14. Col. William H. Clopton Jr., Finance | Rockwell Field, Calif. _ 


Rochester & Pittsburgh was denied (five 
Commissioners dissenting) on Dec. 13, 
1927 (131 I. C. C., 750), the sole reason 
on which six Commissioners could agree 
being that disposition of Buffalo, Roches- 
ter & Pittsburgh should await other de- 
cisions with regard to the application of 

ion 5 of the interstate commerce act 


Rochester & Pittsburgh has been es- 
tablished in this proceeding. 


“V. No adequate reason for determi- 
nation in advance of the broader decis- 


ions under section 5 in respect of rail- | 


roads in the eastern region has been es- 
tablished in this proceeding. * * *” 
“Because present determination would 
be premature,” the Delaware & Hudson 
brief states in conclusion, “because such 


tO railroads in the eastern region. The| determination would be contrary to the 


| 


quire control of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh, sets forth special com- 


“Neither the city nor the chamber 
has any interest in any of the railroads 
which are parties to this proceeding,” the 
brief states, “other than that which 
arises out of the desire to promote the 
welfare of the Rochester community, 
present and future, with reference to 
its tyansportation facilities, Their in- 
tervention in this proceeding originated 
wholly -from that motive, ‘unsolicited 


Riterville Railroad asserts that its prop- 


Railway and its trunk line connections, 
is allocable to the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Railway and should be op- 
erated by the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railway as a part of the Balti- 
more & Ohio system.” 

“That there be attached as a condition 
to the findings and order of this Com- 
mission,” the brief further proposes, ‘tif 
it permits the acquisition of control by 
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Army Orders 





Dept., retired upon his Own application. 

Maj. Rees §S. Lloyd, U. S, A,, retired, 
par. 23, 8. O., amended, to relieve him from 
further active duty, 

Col. Edward A. Shuttleworth, Inf, re- 
tirement from active service anncunced. 

Capt. Louis H. Price, Finance Dept., 
par. 21, 8. O, 187 amended, to assign him 
to Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, as prop- 
erty auditor, 

Capt. Charles B, Wickins, Q, M. C., Fort 
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side, Calif.: William B. Blaufass, Langley 
Field, “"a.; Wentworth Goss, Crissy Field, 


Each of the following second lieutenants 
of the Air Corps, from the station indi- 
cated after his name, to Brooks Field, Tex.: 
yeorge R. Acheson, Archibald M. Kelley, 
George H. Macnair, Herbert M. New- 
strom, Elmer P. Rose, Fort Crockett, Tex. 

Wrnt, Offr. Otis W. Haynie, from the 

| Panama Canal Dept. to Omaha, Nebr. 
2d. Lt. Walter A, Simon, Aix Corps, ‘to 

duty with the Infantry, from Fort Sam 

roe’, Tex., to. Plattsburg Barracks, 

. . 
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PAGE TEN 
Quality of Work 
~ Of Mexicans on 
Farms Improves 
Laborers in Colorado Given | 
“Training in Handling Beets | 


And in General Agri- 
cultural Activities. 











—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— 1 
[Continued from Page 4.1 
perintendent or to the company’s labor | 
commissioner at Denver. 
The inadequacy of earnings is a fre-| 
quent subject of complaint. The dissat- | 
isfaction seems to be, however, not So | 
much over the pay rates for beet work 
as over the short-time employment which 
cuts down annual earnings. A number | 
ef complaints are also made about the | 
insufficient pay of other types of agri- 
cultural work. 
Some Mexicans spoke very well of their | 
employer. oot 
The Mexican attitude on the housing | 
rovided them by the grower depends | 
Soosle upon the living standards of the | 
particular family. Some of them con- | 
temptuously term the beet shacks ‘ poul- 
try sheds.” Others will not even enter 
into contracts because of the poor dwell- 
ings they would have to occupy. Indeed 


some of them cannot be induced to come ||) 


to the beet fields because of the reports 

they have heard of the poor housing con- | 

ditions. | 
Reply of Farmers. 

“The tarmers reply to the charges of 
bad housing: That the Mexicans them- 
selves are not interested in good houses, 
and do not take care of good houses 
which are provided. That this is true of 
many Mexican families, specific reports 
by farmers, statements by responsible 
Mexicans, and observations of the writer 
agree. There are Mexican families who 
keep even the better type of houses like 
“pigsties. There are many others who do 
care about the kind of house in which 
they live and who keep even the shacks 
scrupulously clean.” 

After presenting several Statistical 
tables on expenditures on Mexicans from 
the pauper fund of Weld County, the 
report points out that, although the 
amount expended on Mexican relief | 
seems to be at times out of proportion | 
to the number of them in the com- 
munity, “it probably is not much greater 
on the average because of the large | 
numbers of Mexicans shipped in sea- | 
sonally.” When it is taken into consid- 
eration that these Mexicans are laborers | 
who are.subject to the hardships of ir- | 
regular employment it would seem that | 
they are not a disproportionate burden 
on the community even though they may 
be more of a burden than the laborers | 
of a more thrifty race. 

The reports in regard to violations of 
the law by Mexicans appear, the author 
thinks, “to be magnified unduly, not only 
by the northeastern Colorado community 
but even by the officers who handle 
Mexican offenders.” 

The report states that improvidence 
is an outstanding characteristic of Mex- | 
ican labor. The practice of making 
credit advances to beet workers has in- 
creased greatly since the Mexicans have | 
come to work in such large numbers in 
Colorado. 

Undesirable Features. 

The custom of making advances does 
have certain questionable aspects, and 
these may be in the minds of those who 
condemn it as peonage. It does not en- 
courage providence, certainly, although 
the Mexicans were already improvident 
before they came to northeastern Colo- 
rado. And it does appear to be a factor 
in keeping Mexican children out of} 
school to work in the beets. The rea-| 
sons are two. First, the Mexican wants 
his children to work in order to enable 
him to repay advances. Second, an even) 
stronger reason, the grower has a finan- | 
cial interest in the earnings of his} 
debtor-laborers. | 

Mexican societies in the South Platte | 
Valley of Colorado do not play so im- 
portant a part in the Mexican population 
as they do in the Imperial Valley of 
California. Their membership is neither 
strong nor numerous. The organization 
which seems best known among the beet 
laborers is the Sociedad Obreros Libres 
at Gilcrest which dates back to 1924. | 

The number of Mexicans or Spanish 
Americans who own farms in north- 
eastern Colorado is almost negligible. 
There is, however, quite a number who 
lease land to take up beet growing on 
shares. Mexicans who buy real estate 
confine their pyrchases to laborers’ 
homes located in their own colonies or 
in colonies established by the company. 
Some persons in northeastern Colorado 
think the Mexicans will rise out of the 

hand labor ranks, but even the most 
optimistic of these persons realize that 
the progress will be very slow. | 

In the Spring and Fall beet seasons in 
northeastern Colorado it is not difficult 
to discover that the young Mexicans of 
school age are generally in the beet fields 

instead of being at school. While Mex- | 
ican parents desire their children’s earn- 
ings, it is the current belief that the 
Mexicans are not so eager to have their 
women and children work as the Ger- 
man-Russians are. Mexicans do, how- 
ever make contracts with the view of | 
having their children of school age help | 
them. 








Indifference of Growers. 

The real reason, however, for failure | 
to enforee attendance laws strictly is! 
the indifference of the beet growers, who | 
are frequently members of the rural | 
school boards, and who also employ a 
large number of families which work in 
beets. This indifference usually rests on 
the feeling that assistance of children 
of school age is essential to prompt 
performance of beet labor operations 
coupled with unconcern over the inter- 
rupted schooling of children, many of 
whom are, after all, of an alien race. 
It is frequently believed, furthermore, 
that these children are not capable of 
getting much benefit from schooling any- 
way; many are in the rural districts but 
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i rigid restrictions for limited use 0 
radios in Greece. Page 2 


Applications for modifications 


Commission, Sept. 16. 


Commission announces. 


Radio Commission declares three ap- 
plications for radio stations defaulted 
because of absence of petitioners. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


aled by the Radio Commission. 
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Corps. 


Legislation regulating 
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eral activity since war by Mr. Ingalls 


Page 3, Col. 1) 


Exporting and Importing 


| Department of Commerce 

| July decline in Canadian exports of | 

| motors. Page 5, Col. 3 | 
Highways 


| Scenery along Massachusetts high- | 


alternative in comparison with contin- 
uous schooling for nine months is not} 


known. 


Under the best of circumstances the 
school progress of the children of Mexi- 


can agricultural laborers in this country 


is not rapid. These children are retarded | 
and most of them do not progress be- 
yond the third or fourth grade. 

In talking with the few Mexican high 
school students in the LaPlatte Valley 
the same teasing and ostracism of them 
by American children was reported as 
in similar interviews in the Imperial 
Valley. 

Mexicans Live in Groups. 


In the towns in the beet-growing dis- | 
tricts of northeastern Colorado the Mex- | 
icans very noticeably tend to live in| 


groups. This is especially the case when 
there are large numbers of them in the 
community. 
their homes are scattered through the 
poorer neighborhoods. The company col- 
onies are usually on agricultural land 
some distance from the towns. 

The separation of Mexican and Amer- 
ican domiciles in northeastern Colorado 
is not unique. The same phenomenon 
in Imperial Valley has been described 
in the preceding study of this series. 
The analysis of factors underlying that 
situation -applies also to northeastern 
Colorado. Briefly, these factors are the 
poverty, gregariousness, and social ostra- 
cism of the Mexicans, 
founded upon coincident differences 
class, culture, and race. As for the 
company colonies, an additional reason 
for their isolated location is the fact that 
the sites were either already owned by 
the company or could be secured more 
cheaply than sites closer in. 

A large number of Mexicans look with 
favor upon the company’s colonies, as 
they provide cheap and improved hous- 
ing and community life. Such coloniza- 
tion does, however, accentuate the isola- 
tion of these people. 

Difficulties due to their labor in the 
|.beet fields are far from being the only 
|reasons for segregating or wishing to 
segregate Mexican children in school. 
Separation may make it easier to deal 
“with language handicaps and with edu- 
cational and cultural adjustments, as 
well as with interrupted school attend- 
ance, * * * Differences in standards of 
cleanliness; sex problems, due partly to 





a few weeks or months at best, and it is 
a heavy burden on the schools to try to 
take care of them. 

Vacations for the beet season and Sum- 


|the fact that Mexican children are usu- 
jally over age for their grade, and partly 


to difference in standards; and feelings | 
| of race difference also underlie the desire | 
mer sessions are an attempt to meet/for separation.” 


While segregation is 


come tax. Page 4, Col. 6 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, Page 4; 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Cir- 
cuit, rules corporation which borrows 
funds to lend to its customers is not 
entitled to personal service classifica- 
(Hatch et al. v. 
Page 4, Col. 2 
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present arrangements, says Second As- 


Restrictions on use of newsprint im- 
posed by Soviet Russia, according to 
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Hearing scheduled by Federal Radio 
Commission on 40 applications of Uni- 
versal Wireless Communication Com- 
pany, Inc., for authority to build trans- | 
oceanic radiotelegraph stations, Radio 
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Airplane defects found by wind-tun- | 


Page 2, Col. 4 


Senator Bratton asks Senate inquiry 
into wreck of “City of San Francisco.’ 
Page 1, Col. 2 


American assistant military attache | gust, 1929. 
for air at Rome has been directed by 
War Department to make study of 
Italian aviation for use of Army Air 


plane flights opposed by Secretary of | (Ex parte Ryder.) 
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Commission 


Bureau of Internal Revenue holds} permits Alabama, Tennessee to mod- 
that State tax on gasoline for automo- | ify rates subject to approval of Com- 
biles may be deducted from Federal in-.) mission. - 


Page 6, Col. 1 


Department of Commerce official at- 
| tributes. improved railroad seryice to 
competition from motor vehicles. 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Summary of decisions made public 
by Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Page 6 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
announces approval of four petitions 
for intervention in applications pend- 
| ing. j Page 7, Col, 6 


Two carriers amend petition to con- 
struct extension in State of Washing- 
ton. - Page 6, Col. 1 


Calendar of hearings in railway rate 
cases announced by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Page 6 


Briefs gpposing and supporting pro- 
posed acquisition of control of Buffalo, 


{ 





Page 1, Col. 5| Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad by 


Baltimore & Ohio are filed with Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
Page 9, Col. 1 


Delaware & Hudson’ Railway asks 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to form terminal system of 
railways in East. Page 1, Col. 1 


Executive 
M. anagement 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit holds that motion for 
new trial filed more than three months 
after entry of judgment is not “season- 
able.” (Northwestern Public Service 
Co. v. Pfeifer.) Page 8, Col. 5 





Conclusion of full text of statement 
| by Bureau of Labor Statistics on prob- 
| lems created by movement of Mexican 
| labor into beet fields of Colorado. 
| Page 4, Col. 4 
| Special training increases length of 
service of older employes, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics survey shows. 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Charts prepared by Bureau of Labor 
Statistics showing employment and 
jpay-roll totals January, 1926, to Au- 
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Patents 


Page 8, Col. 1 
Tariff 


Customs court reduces duty on car- 
penters’ braces 10 per cent. 
Page 5, Col. 7 


Senate amends section of tariff bill 
governing marking of imports and 


| 
| 
| 


reports | adopts other amendments. 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Customs 
courteous and not to touch travelers 
in searching for contraband. 

Page 3, Col. 6 


out on a geographical basis. For ex- 
ample, the children at Greely Colony go 
to the school nearest to it--which school 
the Americans do not attend. 

The opposition to Mexicans as laborers 
is evidently decreasing and they are 
becoming “a more stabilized laboring 
class.” There are, however, the report 
finds, but few modes of approach to 
close contact between them and Amer- 
Barriers of class, language, cul- 
ture, and race consciousness mark “the 
line of cleavage.” 


Time Limit Is Fixed 
For Notice of Appeal 


‘Motion for New Trial Must Be 
Filed Within Three Months. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


being entered on Oct. 20, the three 
months “within” which such a motion 
| could be filed to toll the time for appeal 
| would expire on Jan. 20, 1929. This last 
|}date was a Sunday. Appellant contends 
| that the last day coming upon Sunday, 
jthat day should be excluded and, thus 
}excluded, the motion was filed in time. 
|Counsel cite statutes of South Dakota 
| (Section 10665 and Sessions Laws of 
|1925, ch. 198), which declare the rule 
they rely upon. But those statutes have 
|no application to Federal appellate prac- 
| tice, which is governed by the acts of 
Congress. The “conformity statute” (U. 
S. C. A., title 28, section 725) does not 
control (Johnson y. Myers, 54 Fed. 417 
(this court); Buessel v. United States, 
| 258 Fed. 811, 819 (C. C. A. 2); Siegel- 
schiffer v. Penn. Mut. L. Inc. Co., 248 
Fed. 226, 230 (C. C. A, 2); Meyer v. 
Hot Springs Imp. Co., 169 Fed. 628, 629 
(C. C. A. 9)). Also, counsel cite a rule 
of the trial court which probably is to 
the same effect. This is ineffectual. The 
time limit of the statute is mandatory 





v. Am. Ins. Co., 15 Fed. (2d) 526, C. C. 
A. 5). 


Exclusion of Sunday Disapproved. 





See Special Index and Digest of 
| Latest Federal Court Decisions on | 
| page &. 

See Accounting, Taxation. 

Labor 


Page 6 | 


r Patent is granted for process of dis- ; 
Page 1, Col. 6 tilling thin streams of oil by high 
exhibition- | Vacuum method of preventing cracking. 


inspectors ordered to be | 


a 


and jurisdictional (Kiehn v. Dodge Co., 
19 Fed. (2d) 503, this court; Vaughan 


With the State statutes and the rule 
of court aside, -we find precisely this 
point (as to exclusion of Sunday) has 
been determined by this court, adversely 
to appellant, in Johnson v. Meyers, 64 
Fed. 417. To the same effect are cases 
in other jurisdictions, as follows: Covey 
|v. Williamson, 286 Fed, 459, 460 (C, C. 
A. Dist. Col.); Maresea v. United States, 


| Trade Conditions 


| Philippine trade increases $45,000,- 
000, War Department reports. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Trade Marks 


Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
suit, rules allegation of fraud by plain- 
tiff is insufficient basis for dismissing 
suit to enjoin use by defendant of 
plaintiff’s trade marks (American 
Safety Razor Corporation v. Interna- 
tional Safety Razor Corporation et al). 

Page 8, Col. 2 


Commissioner of Patents denies reg- 
istration gf label which has nothing 
artistic or aesthetic about it. (Ex parte 


Vivian E. Jones.) Page 8, Col. 4 Page 1, Col. 7 
Fi Forest Products Personnel 
wiance Master of Grange proposes that 
farmers parenes grade-marked lumber Education 
; as means of large savings, and seek in- acta . | 
Banks and Banking formation regarding the grading of|,,Evolution of school buildings in 
Intermediate Credit Banks to con-| jymber. Page 5, Col. 2 United States has followed social | 
tinue loans to agriculture group de- ; changes in American life, study by 
spite service of Farm Board. Machinery Bureau of Education reveals. 


Page 7, Col. 2 

Federal Advisory Council and Fed- 
2ral Reserve Board hold conference. 

Page 3, Col. 4 


Corporation Finance 


See Distribution, Railroads. 
Government Finance 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. Page 6 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
York market. Page 6 


Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


| Commercial stocks of domestic wheat 
| for week ended Sept. 14 increased over 
| figure for preceding week, Department 
of Agriculture states. Page 5, Col. 7 


Little cause for apprehension is felt 
|}regarding general American tobacco 
situation in China, Department of Com- 
merce is. informed. Page 5, Col. 2} 


“Ice wells” may solve refrigeration | 
on dairy farms, according to Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Page 1, Col. 6 


Increase in farm prices between July | 
15 and Aug. 15 expected to continue, 
says Department of Agriculture. 

Page 5, Col. 1 


Intermediate Credit Banks to con- 
tinue loans to agriculture group de- 
spite service of Farm Board. 

Page 7, Col. 2 


Tobacco grading service to be ex- 
tended, Department of Agriculture 
says. Page 1, Col. 4 


Conference of Association of Dairy, 
Food and Drug Officials of United 
States to consider problems in regula- 
tion of quality and advertising of food 
and drugs. Page 5, Col. 2 


Increase in acreage planted to pota- 
toes in five Southern States for 1930 
crop proposed to Department of Agri- 
culture. Page 5, Col. 4 


Master of Grange proposes that 
farmers purchase grade-marked lumber 
as means of large savings, and seek in- 
formation respecting the grading of 
tumber. Page 5, Col. 2 


Department of Agriculture estimates 
1928-29 world production of wheat at 
3,400,000,000 bushels. Page 1, Col. 7 


Department of Agriculture issues the 
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Mut. L. Ins. Co., 248 Fed. 226 (C. C, A.|lees made no objection to the filing of | 





Gen. Brown to be Chief of the Army 
Engineer Corps, discloses that he is 
considering localized control of public 
works projects of the Army.° 


July decline in Canadian exports of 
motors. 


of fuller’s earth. 


many increases for first six months of 
| year, Department of Commerce is ad- 


hold conferences on trade practices. 


paring exhibit to show new and old uses 
| of cotton, for display at Memphis fair, , 
opening Sept. 28. 


Purchasing 


crease in production and consumption 
of fuller’s earth. 


many increases for first six months of 
year, Department of Commerce is ad- 
vised. 


1928-29 world production of wheat at 
3,400,000,000 bushels. 


Selling and 


Marketing 


for week ended 'Sept. 14 increased over 
figure for preceding week. Department 
of Agriculture states. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1929 


ary of All News Contained in Today 


> 


September number of the Journal of 
Agricultural Research. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
Department of Agriculture begins in- 


| vestigation of grain prices and storage. 


Page 1, Col. 2} t 
Department of Agriculture reports 


that majority of 150 farm groups fa- 
vor packers consent decree. 


Page 3, Col. 5 | membership of Farm Loan Board from 
seven to five. 


Engineering 


President Hoover, in announcing 


h 


Department of Commerce “reports 
Page 5, Col. 3 


Mines and Minerals 
Department of Commerce reports in- 


crease in production and consumption | sities in the United States are chiefly 
Page 6, Col. 2 | coeducational, 


Production of coal and lignite in Ger- = 


var eee. 5, Cols State Department issues the Septem- 
Power. Heat Light Fuel ; ber number of the Diplomatic List. 
° 3 > Page 9, Col. 7 
Grades of Fuel Oil—an article by H. 
H. Steidle, assistant chief business spe- General 
cialist, Bureau of Standards. Page 9| gills and resolutions introduced in 
Federal Trade Commission reaches | Congress. Page 9 
agreement with Electric Bond & Share 
Co. for reference to master to take Comers hoes by hour. Fuge: 8 
testimony for determination of right Daily engagements of the President 
to compel production of books of hold-| at the Executive Offices. Page 3 
Se, Page 1, Col. | _ Department of Interior reports na- 
Stone, Clay and Glass tional parks closing for Winter season. 


Products 


Crushed stone and tile industries to | ti 


Page 1, Col. 5 


Textiles and Their 
Products 
Department of Agriculture is _pre- 


S 


Page 10, Col. 7 iz 





. . t 
Production Statistics 


Department of Commerce reports in- |Gen. Brown to be Chief of the ‘Army 
Engineer Corps, discloses that he is 


Page 6, Col. 2 
Production of coal and lignite in Ger- 


Cc 


Page 5, Col. 3 
Department of Agriculture estimates | 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Domestic Markets 
Commercial stocks of domestic wheat 





Page 5, Col. 7 








2, cer. denied 246 U. S. 654); Meyer v.|the motion nor to a hearing thereon, 


Hot Springs Imp. Co., 169 Fed. 628 (C.| but participated in the hearing. 
C. A. 9); Blaffer v. New Or. W. S. Co.,! cannot alter matters. 
jlimit of the statute is mandatory and 

It is urged that the stipulations and | jurisdictional (see citations above, and, 
orders thereon would affect the situa- | therefore, 


160 Fed. 389, 391 (C. C. A. 5). 
|tion. Both stipulations and orders ex- | 
pressly excepted from their effect the | 
“entry of judgment and taxation of | 
costs.” The judgment, including costs, | 
was entered on Oct. 20, 1928. The stat- | 
ute limiting time to appeal then took , 
hold, and no action thereafter of the | 
court or of the parties occurred which 
suspended the running thereof. 

It is contended that the “notice of in- 
tention to appeal” would be effective. 
Such character of notice is not known 
in Federal practice. It is the creature 
of the State statute (Comp. Laws, S. D 
1918, section 7663) which provides that 
“the party intending to move for a new 
trial must within 20 days after the ver- 
dict of the jury, * * * serve upon the 
adverse party a notice of his intention, 
designating the statutory grounds upon | 
which the motion will be made and 
whether the same will be made upon 
affidavits, or the minutes of the court, 
or a statement of the case’’—this is fol- 
lowed by conditions relating to the three 
bases near the close of the above quo- 
tation. The statute clearly contemplates 
that such notice shall not constitute the 
motion for a new trial, but shall precede 
and be a prerequisite thereof, and it has 
been so construed (MacGregor v. Pie¥ce, 
17 S. D. 51, 95 N. W. 281). The notice 
here was not a motion for new trial. It 
follows the theory of the State statute. 
The opening paragraph is as follows: 

“You, and each of you, will please take 
notice that the defendant above named 
intends to move the court that the ver- 
dict and judgment herein be vacated and 
set aside, and that a new trial be granted 
to the defendants, said motion to be made 
upon the following’ statutory grounds,” 


1 





First, the time 


no acquiescence by parties 
could affect it. Second, there was no 
ground for objecting. Appellant had a 
right, during the judgment term, to file 
such motion (Payne v. Garth, 285 Fed. 
301, this court). This right was in no 
way controlled by the fact that the time 


|for appeal had expired (C., M. & St. P. 


Ry. Co. v. Leverentz, 19 Fed. (2d) 915, 


| 917). 


The motion to dismiss the appeal must 
be and is allowed and the appeal is 
ordered dismissed. 


Local Control Urged 
Of Engineering Work 


[Continued from Page 11 


land military engineering at the Unite.!} 


States Military Academy. Upon com- 
pletion of this duty in 1907 he com- 
manded a company of engineers for a 
year and was then ordered to Louisville, 
Ky., where he was stationed for four 
years as district engineer in charge of 
river improvements. 

In 1912, having attained the grade of 
major, he took command of the 2d Bat- 
talion of Engineers and served at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., at San Antonio and 
Texas City, Tex., and with the punitive 
expedition into Mexico. 
the entrance of the United States into 


the World War he was in charge of the 


United States engineer districts at Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


He was an instructor at the first offi- 


cers’ training camp at Fort McPherson, 
Ga., from May to August, 1917, and, 
having attained the temporary rank of 
colonel in the latter month, he assumed 





The concluding paragraph is: 

“Said motion will be made upon the 
settled record herein, said record to be 
hereafter settled as provided by law, and 
upon all of the records and files in said 
action and upon affidavits and showing 
to be hereafter furnished.” 

Motion for New Trial. 

The motion for new trial was subse- 
quently filed. Because such a notice: is 
not known in the Federal practice and 
because this notice was not a motion for 
new trial nor intended to be such, it 
has no effect in aiding to toll the time 
for taking an appeal (Vaughan v. Am. 
Ins. Co.,.15 Fed, (2d) 526, 527 (C. C. 


this problem of child labor in the beet |against the law, separation, the report | 277 Fed. 727, 733 (C. C. A. 2, cer. denied| A. 5)). 


fields, but the educational value of this|states, is sometimes practically carried |257 U. S. 657); Siegelschiffer v, Penn 





, 





It is suggested that counsel for appel- 





command of the 106th Engineers at Camp 

where he served until 
He was appointed a tem- 
porary brigadier general in April, 1918, 
and soon thereafter was detailed as chief 
of the war plans division of the General 
Staff in which capacity he served: at 
Washington, D. C., throughout the World 


Wheeler, Ga., 
March, 1918. 


War until June, 1919. 
Supervised Wilson Dam. 


Reverting to his permanent grade of 
lieutenant colonel in the Regular Army, 
Gen. Brown was ordered in the Summer 
as district 
in which capacity he was 
charged with the construction of the 
Wilson dam, In the latter part of 1920, 


of 1919 to Florence, 
engineer, 


Ala., 


\ 


/ 


vor packers consent. decree. 


Service and 


of Congress. Page 9 
Government books and publications. 
Page 9 


tion. 


genheim to be Ambassador to Cuba, 
with other nominations submitted for 


draft of bill submitted by Department 
of War to Senate and House Commit- 


works projects of the Army. 


War Department. 


| for air at Rome has been directed by 
War Department to make study of 
Italian aviation for use of Army Air 
Corps. 


mine-ship 
Dec. 17. 


000, War Department reports. 


This | 


From 1916 until 









’s Issue 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 
Department of Agriculture reports 
hat majority of 150 farm groups fa- 
Page 3, Col. 5 
Bill introduced in Senate to reduce 


Page 3, Col. 7 


Trade Practices 


Crushed stone and tile industries to 
old conferences on trade practices. 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Page 2, Col. 5 
New books received by the Library 


State-supported colleges and univer- 


according to an an- 
ouncement of the Bureau of Educa- 
Page 2, Col. 2 


Foreign Relations 


Page 2, Col. 5 


President Hoover making prepara- 
ons for trip through middle West. 
Page. 2, Col. 6 


President nominates Harry F. Gug- 


enate approval. Page 9, Col. 5 


National Defense 


Exchange of lands with Philippine 
overnment for expansion of Army Air 
orps facilities in Philippines asked in 


ees on Military Affairs. Page 2 Col. 1 


President Hoover, in announcing 


onsidering localized control of public 


Page 1, Col, 7 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Page 9 


American assistant military attache 





Territories : | 
Philippine trade increases $45,000,- | 
Page 


1, Col. 1 


he assumed command of the 2d Engi- 
neers of the 2d Division at San Antonio, 
Tex., where he remained until 1921, when 
he was ordered to the general service 
schools at Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
as an instructor, 


He graduated from the General Staff 
college at Fort Leavenworth in 1923, and 
remained on duty at Fort Leavenworth 
as a director and later assistant com- 
mandant of the general service schools 
until the. Summer of 1925. After a 
year’s service in command of the engi- 
neer regiment of the 2d Division at 
| Fort Sam Houston, Tex., he was ordered 
in 1926 to Washington, D. C., as assist- 
ant commandant at the Army war col- 
lege. He was promoted to brigadier 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Navy to launch fifth submarine of 
construction program op 
Page 10, Col. 6 


is in command of Fort Davis, C. Z. 

Gen. Brown has been awarded the fol- 
lowing decorations: Order of the Bath 
(British), Legion of Honor (French), 
and the. Distinguished Service Medal 
(United States), the citation for the 
latter reading as follows: 

“For services as director of the war 
plans division, for his skill and good 
judgment in handling the many and 
varied questions of. training, organiza- 


war.” 





Launching of Submarine 
Is Scheduled for Dec. 17 


Navy Yard at Portsmouth, N. H., the 


lows: 


the Secretary of the ow 
sponsor for the submarine V- 


mouth, N. H., when that vessel 
launched on Dec, 17, 1929. 


rine. 


tons (standard displacement), 
merged, 3,960 tons. 


in a pr 

which are built—V-1, V-2, V-3, and V-4 
now operatin 
division, Battle Fleet. 





general on June 27, 1928. He at present 


tion, and policy that have been acted on 
by the war plans division during the 


The submarine V-5, fifth of the pro- 
gram of nine submarines authorized in 
1916, will be launched Dec. 17, at the 


Department of the Navy announced Sept. 
17. The full text of the statement fol- 


Mrs. Charles Francis Adams, wife of | 
will act as 
5 now under 
construction at the Navy Yard, Ports- 
is 


The V-5 is a cruiser type, fleet subma- 
Her dimensions are: length over- 
all, 371 feet; breadth extreme, 33 feet, 3 
inches; mean draft, 15 feet, 11 inches; 
displacement (estimated), surface, 2,760 
sub- 


The V-5 was authorized Aug, 29, 1916, 
ogram of nine submarines, four of 


as division 20, submarine 
The V-6, a sister 
ship of the V-5, is under construction at | 1925, 
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COPY 


Uses for Cotton 


To Be Shown in 

Federal Exhibits 

Consumption in Industry to 
Be Illustrated by Depart- 


ment of Agricul- 
ture. 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


The story of cotton and its many uses, 


; new and otherwise, will feature a Gov- 


ernment exhibit now being prepared for 
the National Cotton Show to be held in 
connection with the Mid-South Fair and 
Dairy Show scheduled to open at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Sept. 28, it was stated Sept.’ 


| 17 at the Department of Agriculture. 


The committee on new uses for. cot- 
ton of the Department of Commerce, 
and the Cotton Textile Institute are co- 
operating with the Department of. Agri- 
culture in preparing the exhibit, it was 
stated. 


Large Educational Exhibit. 

The statement follows in full text: 

In addition to the cotton feature, the 
Department’s exhibit will include fea- 
tures of interest to dairymen and poul- 
trymen and the popular “Aces of Dia- 
monds” feature for 4-H club boys and 
girls. In its entirety it will be the 


| largest assemblage of educational ex- 


hibits ever furnished by the Department 
of Agriculture for one show, covering 


| more than 720 feet of aisle space. 


Among the many newer uses of cotton 
which the exhibit will suggest is the use 
as bagging for bales of cotton. Four, 
bales that traveled to Germany and back 
in “cotton overcoats” will be on display 


| for comparison of cotton bagging with 


the jute bagging commonly used. 


Use of Cotton in Aeronautics. 


A small mbdel of the Graf Zeppelin 
will tell the story of another new use for 
cotton. More than 20,000 square yards 
of cotton goods were used in making the 
outer envelope, or bag cover, of this 
famous airship. The 30 gas cells inside 
required 40,000 square yards of specially 
woven cotton fabric. Great quantities 
of cotton have been used in the various 
airships built for the United States 
Navy. 


Perhaps the strangest of all the newer 


i}; uses for cotton is in the making of air- 


plane propellers. In making -propellers, 
cotton fabric is impregnated with a syn- 
thetic resinous material and numerous 
layers are put together under tremen- 


| dous pressure to form slabs from which 
|the propellers are fashioned, in much 


the same manner as from wood. An air- 
plane will be in the exhibit to call 
attention to the use of cotton in the 
wings, fuselage cover, cable covering. 
; and numerous other parts. : 


Consumption in Motor Industry. 

Even the automobile “consumes” large 
quantities of cotton. Legends attached 
to a model car will inform the visitor 
that 32 pounds of cotton are used in the 
manufacture of the average automobile, 
a quantity equivalent to the production 
of one-fifth of an acre. The 4,500,000 
automobiles manufactured jn 1928 re- 
quired 288,000 bales of cotton for their 
tires, tops, upholstery, padding, brake 
linings, washers, gaskets, fan belts, in- 
| sulating material, etc. 

Considerable space will be given to the 
“bag family,” to demonstrate this large 
field of cotton utilization. Bags, sacks, 
and containers for all sorts of commodi- 
ties, personified by grotesque faces 
painted on their “fronts,’”? march in a 
long and impressive procession. There 
are sugar bags, cement bags, mail bags, 
bags for flour and salt, and tea “balls,” 
and an all-cotton parachute, ete, 


Place of Cotton in Home. 

Four full-sized rooms of a home, in 
which every textile furnis‘hing is made 
of cotton, will be instructive and inter- 
esting as to the uses of cotton in the 
home, - New ideas in cotton clothing for 
all members of the family will be pre- 
sented, and also there will be an ex- 
tensive display of a wide variety of 
cotton fabrics, from the heaviest sail 
cloth to the sheerest handkerchief lawn. 

The utilization of cottonseed and its 
by-products is another important chap- 
ter in the story of cotton as told in this 
exhibit. Dozens of industries are now 
founded on cottonseed, once a waste 
product. Fuzz from the seed, or linters, 
is utilized in making paper, photographic 
film, high explosives, lacquers and numer- 
ous other commercial products, 

Official grades have been established 
for linters, the higher grades being used 
in the manufacture of textiles and ab- 
sorbent cotton. Cottonseed oil is used 
extensively in the manufacture of soap, 
salad oil, and as a substitute for olive 
oil by the canning industry. Cottonseed 
jmeal and cake are other by-products 
| useful in the feeding of livestock. 

Cultivation on Farm, 

Of particular interest to the cotton 
farmer will be an exhibit of a cotton 
farm showing the details and methods 
of management which made it a profita- 
| ble enterprise, 
ords and other, management data wil| 
be presented. 

nder the caption, “Good Cotton a 
;Community Problem,” one part of the 
exhibit will emphasize the desirability 
of growing only one variety of cotton 
in the community. Another unit shows 
the various insect pests of cotton and 
methods of control. 

Interest in. the marketing of cotton 
will be centered about a bulletin board 
on which will appear the Memphis 
market reports throughout the period 
of the show. Motion pictures will show 
the various functions of cooperative 
marketing associations and the enor- 
mous growth of the idea in the last 
few years. 

In 1927 cotton cooperative associations 
handled 841,000 bales, or 6% per cent 
of the crop; in 1928 they handled 1,151,- 
387 bales, or 8 per cent of the crop, 

What per cent of the 1929 crop, esti- 
mated at 14,825,000 bales, will the co-ops 
handle? In the answer to this ques- 
tion there is, perhaps, a “moral” to the 
“story of cotton.” 

















have been appropriated for the remain. 
ing three submarines authorized in 1916, 

Funds for the construction of the V.5 
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and V-6 were appropriated in Feb 
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